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ABSTRACT 

lnten(^ed for the preschool teacher wishing to 
implement ^ cognitively oriented curriculum, this instructional guide 
focuses on the problem-solving approach (as opposed. to the 
teacher-directed approach) to student learning. Each chapter provides 
space for teachers to plan, implement, and evaluate lessons. 
Activitx^s in ths guide are participatory, calling for *^learning by 
doing.** Specif ically,\exerciSes teach by providing active learning 
experiences. The following topics are investigated: (1) arranging and 
equipping the classroom; (2) establishing a daily routine; (3) 
teaching in a team; (4) planning in a team) (5) active learning; (6) 
language; (7) experiencing and representing (i.e., painting, drawing, 
modeling); (8) classification; (9) seriation; (10) nuigjDer; (11) 
spatial relations; (1^) time; and (13) ^'what 'next?** (thoughts for 
future planning). A listing of films and publications related to each 
topic is presented ^t the' end of every chapter. (BJD) 
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Let's lodk at the basic issues ; 

Before yuu *l>rj*Ji^ I he l?x**r(.i^es presi^nte^l in Ihi's :yluc)y i^uitle to Yoirii| Children m Aclion, vVt* 
feol^tjs impnrdinl to Mko a few minu^^s^o took al sotiit* uncleiiyin^ ib^uvb in iMrly i;hilclho4Hl 
pduc^tlion. Typi<:^ll>, ivhen you h^>^ir n sldtpjuenl liku (he one^we hdve jusi m<id(\ you <,an .sil 
bcic:k iind r^lax, iissured (hat d standiird lefjRire will be rorthcuniiiij;— a Ircluro outlining tssitt??* 
;ind presenting conclusions. You, ds d studenl, nidy Idku <i few notes foi^ldtor reforenoo iinti liuivv 
(he le<:ture nwet] by ih'e chdlien^es^in the early childhood educdUon field. Suc;h d hej^mmn^', 
however. Mould nol sel Ihe proptM- tone for Uiis shidy j>uide. Instedd, ive cue >>oin)4"lo pracliu? 
whdl we preach*': arlive learning. , - - " 

Experience is sHll the be^t teacher 

People of nil <*ges learn bes^ through experiene.*;; IhM ib, by canslruc;lin^ knowledge throu)>ii 
their own actions, roun^^ children learn abStit causalily ''when, to their deli^hl and continual 
amazement, they to.ss their feeding spoons (loy^, food) from lheichij>hrhair:> cmtl wdU.h the 
nhjertf> fall to the fhjor vvilh a crash. Cartftakers are often dismciyed and a^j>rcivated when 
chiklrcn'cio j>uc.h things, and {hay frequenlly lose palienm: uf^les:> Ihey understand htm thi^ 
^ behawor n lales lo the way children s itnouleeljie develop^ Adolescents likewise test rules om'i 
And oier a^iain ,untiL because o^the nalural ciji]uset|uences incurretL they fincf wisdom hehftid the 
rules; Ihey loo re*i(rh tiue under&tdnclin^ Ihroii^b experience. While as ddults wc ^ire much belter 
prepartnl lo ileal ftilb abstract ideas, evt^n we must wt>rk lhniu>|h a direcl experience before true 
conipt^hensicm can occur. 

To Iruty underslMncI (he Hij^h/Sce)pe Coj^iiitively Orienled Pre.school CuEric^^^ani, you niusi 
pul It into ora(;ti(.e. Accordingly, this <;tiidy *»uide is deMf»ned lo }^ive ynu piacUcal experience. 
We present no pat cmswers. There cire no eas^ solutions. You will construe I ye>ar in\n learnm^ 
with ^our col]eaf>ues, jjuided by the tairncolum concepts^ Lels *^et started iioiv.by tryinf> serine 
leclrnl^^^-lflrolJ>•h-experience activities. 

Kind a frientfwho has l(iuj>hl or is preparing iu lea<:lc Toj^ether, lake a few minutes lis! 
what yoLj Ihink the short- and lon«4,-term putcomes of ear!y childhood ediK.atinn >,lioulif be. 
Keslrici your li.st lo four or five- Don'l read on utuit \ou have coinpleleil youi- list. 

K 



When asked to do tins, m >ny people tisi su< h oulconieh as (1) helping Ihe child achievi hks 
or her potenliiit, (2j facilitating si>ciat adpcVinenl wilh peers, (It) tlevl'l(jpin)> self-cinifidence. {4j 
developing mnteir skills; and (fd developing appreciation f(jr Ihe eii\aonmt\il. How do*»s Ihis bst 
( ompare with yours Occasionally, someone will add Mevelopinff acadeniK. skills oi ai d<lenijc 
leiidiness.'' Very rarely wiH someone hsi such practiced, lon)>-lerm outconu's *is 'pieie nltnj^ 
leenajie prej^nancy/' "iiupiovm^ employment oppoi tunilies/' oi '^reduciniL* Mune and delmcjuency/ 
Diil yotJ list the-se areas? ■ ^ * ■ 
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Pipe^chool education has long-term effects • ^ ' , 

Bci&ud on Hi^h> Scope rrltcirch. we know SMmelhin^ dbuut I he hlnj^-term effH-ts of pieM.huul 
lhat mjkeb both indixitludt cmd pulilic Ciininiilment to edr!^ ijiiklhood uluLalion extmnE?l> 
jmporUinL For oxer 20 yedrs we hdve larn followmj? I wo groups of discuKdnlaj^ed i.hddieh fioni 
^i^t Uiree lo yoiin^ adulthood We hd\e found Ihdt those person^ with d prcsuhii^j ediiLdliufK 
when compai^d with those who did no! allend preschool, hnve^ 

Belter school dchievemenl 



, Z, Higher hi^h school graduation imd colfege atlendaiia; riites y 

3. lAWcr juvenile deUii(|uency and adult \rjme rdles- . ^-^ .^^^^^^ 

4, Less welfare c^ependoncy ^ 

5. Less let>nafie pregnancy and lower childbearing rates * ^ 

6, Increased rates of job-holding and job-lraining 

1he,s^ pidLtiLdl outcomes hdve enormous socjal t.^i^si>(]iienc.pb for us <is i duLators lUul foi bo(jet> 
a(lat:gr. ^ ^ \ T 

Presctroei-programs must be of high quality 

1he research done b> Hi^h^Si.ope ctnil other inslilulions indii.ales thdt preschool pro^ram^ 
"work/* It is imporidnt to note, hovtexer, ihal tht*y work on!y when ihey. arc <if high quality. T<i 
^le of high-quality, preschool programs^ must exhibil the following charactenstics; 

^ An identifiable curriculum* Resean.h indicates I hat ^t^ver^il lheori>ty.ally diveisc curricula lire 
i'liudlly efrectlve iirsofar as they have been studied to dcHe. but thdt e^,le(.tK. LurrjLiila (smiple 
mixtures of ideas) are rarely effective. 

Inservice training and supervision. On<,e d curncotum has been J,h<jscn and program i,s 
undervvdj, ongoing mserxice training dnd superMsion \h essential. Sii(.^lrainm>^ ^hoold be 
[iroxilled by a lriiine<l staff member who is skilled in implamQuting Phe curriculum and ^ 
who will help ttie t^Mching staff tipply the currKadiim to individual ehihlren in the 
c I ass room r 

• Team teaching and planning. Most teachers an* rnore effeclixe wln-n ^hey worf^ in teaim, 
* A teaching te^m (like the one you witl work with lhn>,}|#^Mit \\\v^ study guide) plans and 

ilevt*lops joint strategies for working with children m the classrtjom. Team phmning is 
uMJSt effective when it occors each day. f 

• Frequent evf^luation* IVaf.hjn^ staff n;ed feedbiU.k (m wlu-thei the prMgiiiin v\orkrng foi 
l*he childi^n in their classroom. Evaluation telts them what to (?mphd^J/J■ and what 
prfjftram aspects maj need fiirllier dexebipment. ICffeLtive evaluation can he diint^ 
inbirmalty (for example. *n the planning period when tea(,hing stafi took a1 eiLch child v 
p^frticipation in the cla^siooin) oe miu h more formally (through oot^de ^snienl), 

• Parent involvemcut* Pau^nt inxoKemml \^ an almost universal element of e/fei.tixe eaiK 
<,hildhiK»d prfitiPcinis. P^in^nt^ need tn.bt* inxolvefl ncjt only m |MJlit y nifikirig bul cd^o in tb*' 
educationid process taking place in the classroom ami at hf)me. '4 

• Administtative and technical support and equipment. Programs Lannol ojjrrate in. a 
chiKJtic environment, good staff numagement and ^oppi>rt ^eixicev are e^M'ntJrd to 
allow the staff to focus on the difficult task of niucatrng <:hLldrens 

There are real differences in approaches to learning ^ 

ft is interesting to note thiit. when cfjnsidenng the general out(.omE*s or ^oals fot eriily 
^.hildhtnid ediK.ation. as we (hd in the LirM pait of thi^ Foiewurd* nhmy peisi>n^ [lu) to inE-ntion 
ihe cognihve processes that permit j.uuii )ieneiid goals to be attcunetl. D<j >ou nave an \\\\\\ oi 
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unpen tdiit to-ii.s: ^ \ 



1. Solying proliloms 
^ 2. A5^>MU^inf> responsibility 
3. Tcikin^i i^iti(itiv(' 

_4, 'Being creiitive , ' , • ^ * ^ 

r>. Mtikiug pUins 

try two exciTisos thn! will fleni(Hislr;ito llio iniporUincf? uT u)^?nihve f>i^i^j^^es in 
(onvrrtinK abshiint godls into priintice. The exen,ises art* .silly enough to rem(an ivi(K>ou as 
^innl inneiuontn (lt»vi(ys» yet *jre inlenclcd to tntikc a serious poinl: there is d nwl fhffm ncr 
bolweon toiirhin<? dj^protiches Agnin, find d friend to do the exertJ.strs tvith you. DMrrmin*? who 
^ \\\\\ do Ihc work nnd who will n^id ihe instniUions dnd ohs<Tve the work. Do nol worry dbout 
fWho jie(s which role; dfler the first exercis<\ you will'revorbe roles. You ivd! eanh n(i<?d dn 8''/' x 
II'' pi(^(:ei)f pijper iind d crnyoii or marker ol some sort, if you dre (he obwrvt^r, yoo n-dd the 
ins trillions to your partner p(iy speci^il allenlion to the, way in ivliich your prtrtner dpprua(.he!j 
the Idski and hpw he or she responds to your instructions. Ytiu mi^ht jot down a feiv. 
observatH)ns while the process is goinj^ on, so yon cdn st^ire Ihwm later, 

Thfi teacher-directed apprc^ach . ---^^ 

The **oljserver** (teacher) should rpod these instructions iilOQd lo tho "worker" (child) and 
deinon,str' le each ^tep, t 

1 Say: Aboot one-fourth /f the way from the top of your paper, dniw a |^^^?fied line liki- 
this. {Denion,stTTit(?J 





2. S<iy: Now drtiw two cur\ed Unes like this so they fnijii the sides of d <.up, almost meeting 
at the bottom. (Demoo,strate.l 




Sciy: Next, draw two parallel tines reaching to the bottom of the pajie. like this 
(Demonstrate.) 




er|c 
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, 4. Sci^r^^Now draw "ridf><*s" on the (Hip. liki* this. (D(*monslr:»to,) 




5. Sciy: Now dr*^v sevcrnt morn curv<»d lines, slnrlin^ i\[ the bottom, likt* this. 
(Dcmonslratf!.) I ^ ^ ^ 




r 



b. Siiy: Now thfil you hdv** drawn your tulip, sign your ricjin**. put a dale on the paper, and 
f>ivc ii to me. 

Tnk** a few nritnntcs lo discuss how you bolh f*?ll <is you were doin^ this'trxcTrisr. Whal did 
thft obscrvor seeVj How did I he worker feel dboul the exercise;? How did the observer feci ;ibout 
the exercise? How did the worker feel dbout the product? Lis! some of these cHtitnd(*s. frelin^^s. 
and beh^iviors: . " . \^ ' 



/ 

The problem^soivlr^g api 

Now switch roles with your partner dmi tin a secojic! exrrM^e. Ynu will nvv{\ thr siinn^ sr/r 
papier <ts the first exrrtisc. A^ain. the {lerson who is to b*^ Ibr olv»<'rver ean re(xOrd obsci i iHions. 
n(?tjn*i jH(i!!K^'*and ^p^^niid h'*h^»vinr. wbile ihf* worker cafrios on I I be liisk. 

Say: Here's a probb^m for yuu to solve, l ake n sheet of paper and make a pciper airplane' 
th<it f^bdes, (Do nol demons! rotr.) He,re ^ircf somf paper airplanes thai people oi^eyr 
make (see illustrations ttelow). Bol votirs iniji^bl no! lockk like these. 
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When the paper airplane is finished, fake a Tew minutes with your partner to list ivhal 
eath of you fell while doinjj this exercise. What did the obsirrver see? How did the worker - 
ftefaliout tile exert:iso? How <lid the vyorker loel about the prod^ict?! Dj^i either of you tr^ U} 
fly thf? airplane? t,isf some of these outcomes here: ^ ^ , ' 

1 . \ ' • - 



'V 4, 



5. 



Now thfit \uu hf^u (lone both the lulip and the dirplano ('xercises, wh<jt diffuronces do 
they represent in teat hin5? an<l learning slyles? Toke a few injniites tu list these iliffer<;n<.es: 



'4. 

» . 5, 



//•^Ifj^^eachlng style we advocate ^ . 

Yo(] have \\ st experienced tvvtj different tefi<:!iin;^ styles <in(l two tbffereni sliulent rtiles. 
BcisfitI an ihcjse {experiences, you should hav<j ,i bai|<jr visKin f:f Th^j teaching Klyle we fi<lv<i(,fite tu 
eahiiiice children's problum-solvin^ f.dpabihties. Rememlier, ytm (,onlnj| yuur le<i(.hin^ style. We 
fretfiicnlly find Experienced teachers who <<re cnminiUcd lu children tn a bnjiid, hiimanishc '*Vriy, 
hut who employ Ihe "tulip approiich'* of diie<,tf^d l^'achin^ r^djier than thn "'airpldne iippruach"^(if 
piolilem soltinj:;. e\en Ihou^^h Iht; lulip approa.,h contrasts sharply wtlh all I heir stated ^uals foi 
children. If you are lo W an offeclive teacher in a coj^nitrvely oriented presthonl setting, you . 
iiiiisi^'cdhm children rfi work as problem solVj'rs^ Voui teijchin^ slyle mii^t be cojisjstent with this 
problem ^olvm^ approach tu leartiin^i. liope yuu wdl keep this ridvif,e fiimty iii innid as yuu 
w{irk ihrou^lf this shidy gUKh? ' " , 

Alwiiys remember !hat early chiIdh**od educriliotj idh-<.ls the tun^-term i>ihcnnies af^ 
f ^ihhen's lives As a preschool teacher. y(JU play a crdical role in helping clTiIdren het uine 
etft < live lulidls in our society. Preschnul piu^iramvfie nul effechve if I hey iire tieliveied in iiti 
offhimd and uninfui nied mrinner. The key to hi^^h <|ualily pro^itiiiTi delivery is y{fu, the teacher, 
(ihihhf n\ futajrcs lue si^nif:candy related h* youi abiiil^y to deliver such programs of hmh 
(;uatil^ as the Hi^h Scope Cn;*nitivj*ly ()rjente<l PreM ho<*i (*uriicabiiii IJnib thr oppoitoiuty tmd 
> IhSi jescjffiisrtarity'are clearly yours. * 

, ^ \hi\u\ P \Vitr/iort 

* President 
I Mi3L*h Scof>e IMiH^aliVinat Rese.iitji hjondiaion 
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About thiS'book 



This s!ncl> j*uKir IS fnr sluih^i^ts *intl pi ((^.hlioncrs ol \Uv Hj^h S(.up<? Coj^nihi tAy Orit iUj-iI* 
Prt'stJuiol CuniMiluin. Tho t^xtTfjses nrv ilvsi^nt^i] for p<Miple v\lif> ivilImM lu niimt^rs*' 
llit-niseKes tolcjlly in <in *ippi a*j(.h lo (iii^v.hiKi) I<mi nin(^ tlhil proi idrs lh<' t'l''"i''"^*^* ruM^d* <] U* 
rstnlilish (I hi^h (itialily early chUdhpocI etlufiation pn>>>rfim. ^ 

KvtTc:is(>s in Ihts shitl^ fiuulo <jn; pdrticiptittiry, (,allni^ f(*r yt^ii tu !r*iin Ih tloinj^, "i he 
rxt^iLises 'te*i(,h" \uu ih*' s*inio Wtiy th^? Hi^h Scopr i,iMTi(,utum "t(Mt.h(*s (,hi|(lrf*n"— b\ proMiim^; 
^u.tin -h'(iminj> t^xpenen^^^s. F^\\ (tnsixcrs c*in lie fuund simpli^ ttiijim>4 1*^ tln^ jippropN(*tr ptj^i^ 
in iht^ *M.(.onip*m\ in>* mtUiUdL.Y&ung ChiEdreii in Action. A knoutrcij>(^ tifjlie m*miifil is ^xp* tlrd, 
hiJixt' V tji .Mincl toy>ether with youi own o\pei i^nw diul ul)st>i xntiuns, this kiiouh J>^4' should ^un\v 
Vim to ansvvf*rs and j>ohilionj>. 

For soino tti \hv exercise.^ in iMcJi (-hdptr". ynu will need au:ess \o a piesrhnnl iJassiatJin 
ivhtTt! you (.(in (?liscTii? and inteiaLl wilh lea\Jun^ st^ff mil duldren This will help you rtMliA- 
that the bovSl ihouries often f(dl apdrt in the itu.v of (jv(;ryctiiy redlitiesT and rcMlitH^s *ire \^ h*U 
ted<;hin^ fttnff niu.st learn to clenl wilh e/fectively, 

rVoin time to time ^oii ivill ne^tl d prose. hooS*d^cd t^xiUl you {^an work with^is you Ho Ihe 
ev^njses in Ihis li(?ok. For yciui "r,hild slud\." you inij^l (,ti(Jusc someone m the prest hool class 
\oo (ici^ tj|)ser\iny>. or you mi^ht (.hoose d \oun^ nta^hhor. sibling. f.ousin. nie(.e. or neplieu. 
Perh<ips \ou v\iil find a child ihrou^h v^luntej^ v\c»rk in n lc»ta! (I*iy f^drtj r-onler. YM('A club^s. 
Sundfi^ school, or nm;>K, class. Youi ivork v^ilh ttjis thiltl will he vil^d lo your understanftiau of 
voun^ chihlren. so die sooner you tieeunio (icqutunled. Ihe he tier, (Muh^ tletails ahont (he \liild- 
stiidy" child arc ^iven fn Chnpter 5 on page 80.) 

Ymi w ill need Ui (.hoose u led(Ji]n>j ie^m. Sine** the Co>*nitiiely Oriented frr.school Cuitk utuni 
js hasetl on a tedm tipprodch to pnjt^lem soKin^. ^ndny of thti t^xeicises in Ihis book aie desj>^ued 
lu he done wilh d ledm. in nuicti the same way IhtH teachin>^ dn{l planning dre tfoiicMo a 
preschotij cla.ssrodm/Althoujih vou^vvfjiil noetl to identify your le^Urhin^^ te*^in unhl (lh*i|)t< i 
\[iu sho\i)d !';lurl thinking now dhoul people you ini^hl work with effe'JHely. 

There is no msvver book dcconipdnym^', this /^tiuly ^uide. pisl a,s tin le js mt (Uiswei hook foi 
tiMt.hinj^ sidff as Ihe^ <,onfront the Pieryddv issues fif eddy chiklhood*edu(,(ttion in Iht a 
jues(.ho<d cldssroocns and da\ (tae tenlers. When an answt*i,or sohituin do<^ not work. \oui 
(hibl dnd teaching team xvill help yc»u flesi^n dnd implement iitternutixes 

The exercises in Uiis hook dro uiednt to hr i iijoyed in th^' nanii' way Ihdl we hopr itai euio\ 
vvorkinj> with \oijn;' dnldren. We hope lliJ^Se evercises, lik« actiie b'tunniH faid 'econworkn dl 
Ut^ holfi ( lidllen^iTi^ anfl sdhsfvin^. 
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1/ Arranging & equipping 
the classroom 



The nrrnngemenl of a cogrtiUvaiy oriented c/assrooni rafhcis the baliuf 
thai chihlran learn besl in n stimulating but ordervxl environment in whirAi 
ihvy can make choices and act on them. Tho cinssroom is divided into well- 
defined work orous, on({ tho niateriofs in eucfi oren nre logically organiziul ami 
claarly labalodi which enables tha childrGn to act indepeadenily and with as 
much control over the c/nssroom environment as possible. 



1 Room arrangement effectiveness 

Room arran^emer>l firfecls the way bolh children anj jduils feel dt>out themselves ^ind 
interacl with olhers. 

d) Desf,nbc how you* as a child, deal! wilh the l<isk of fJcaning your room. What made this 
chore difficull? Easy? 



b] YoLir umAv. h<js died and leH hts entire es!ate to you. You <ire selling his house, which 
includes cin exlonsivo and valddble Jiiachme shop. You have a buyer who is parlicutaily 
ijUeresled in thf? machjn<^ shop which, imforttin<ile]y. is in greal disarray. In order to 
preseni tlu^ machine shop in ihe mosi marketable li^hl, you have lo or^anl/e il e\rn 
Ihou^h you don'l know a socj^el wn'nr,h from a drill press. Describe the steps you would 
^^o through to accomplish this task. 



lis 
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Review room arrdngemenl cherklisl items 1-28 in Young Children tn Action^ pa^es 294- 
98. Dcs(.ribe Low children diid ,hUHIs would hchdve <ind feel in d (.hissroom whrit* *dl of 
those crilcria are met. 
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2. Promoting key experiences through room arrangement 

^ Ro<»ni arranfjenipnt sels the stage for many of the key pxponences. For example, by 
orjianizing the room into several weli-defineti work cire<is where inoteiiiils fire eiisily iiucessible, 
•kIuIIs are endbhn;^ chtldrpn to "choose^ ma 'eriii Is, <irtivtlies, iinci purposes." a key experience in 
iictivc learninji. Turn to the list of key experiences on pfi^cs 3-6 in Young Children in Action. In 
the chnr! i)eIow. list ten more key experiences that are directly promoted by a well -organized 
cLissroom. and briefly- note how. 



Topic 



Key Experience 



How Room Arrangement 
Promotes Key Experiences 



cKildrm Sfj -ffiodb-lKjt^ Oxjrx 



er|c 



3. Floor plans 



Use the checklist below (taken from Young Children in Action^ pp, 294 5) to complele the 
following exercises: 

a) Evaluate the three room arrangeineni floor plans (classrooms A, B, and C) presented on 
pages 5-7, 

b) Draw and label a rearrangement of each room in Ihe space provided, so that all the 
elements in the checklist are included. 



.Room Arrangement Checklist- 



Classroom 






Classroom 


ABC 






ABC 




1 


The room is divided into several disitnci 


□ □□ 






afeas or interest cenlers (tiouse. ^(\. 








block, quiet, construction, sand and 


ABC 






water, music and movemenl, animal 


□ □□ 






and plant) 










ABC 


r\ V \^ 






□ □□ 


□ □□ 


2 


Boundaries are wetl defined by fow 








shelves, slable screens, or walls with 








openings, so that chjidren and adults 


ABC 






c&n see mto areas 


□ □□ 


ABC 








□ □□ 


3 


Each area has an adec|uate amount of 


ABC 






space lor children and Ihejr t-se of 


□ □□ 






mmenals 




ABC 






ABC 


□ □□ 


4 


Tabltis are mcorporated into the work 


□ □□ 






areas ^ 




ABC 








□ □o 


5 


The art area is near the sink 




A G C 








□ □□ 


6 


Work areas are not cluttered with 








urt necessary furniture or matenals 










ABC 


ABC 






□ □□ 


□ □□ 


7 


The areas are m corners or on the 








edges of the room and open in*o d 








central planning or meetinci ares 





8 The art area fi<^<^r is tiled 

9 The block area fl"^^ is carpeted 

10 TrallK: tfow permits children to w 
Without interruption 

I \ The house and block areas art? i 
each other for mtmelated play 

12 The ooisier areas are not close t 
quieler areas 



^^empty gallon containers, boxes, 
baskets) and coat space are provided 
for each chifd to store his or her 
personal befongngs These storage 
spaces are labeled and placed low 
enough so that children can use them 
independently 



table and chatrs, are noi irx:tuded m itie 
block area 
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.An Indoor-Outdoor, Warm-Climate Classroom- 
Classroom A 



Lovy rence 




Ooof (0 Hallway 



Tiled Floor 



Rearranged Classroom A 



Oiitdour Cuurl 




-A Classroom in a Public Building. 



Classroom B 



Block Area 




Mustca* 
Jnslruments 
& Books 



5helf 




Art/Outet Afea 



CO 



S o 



Tawe 



1^ 



Coal Pack 
t I 1 1 1 1 ^ n I i 1 1 1 
M IM J lUJIJ I 



Ooor 



1 Jouse Area 




<0 




Rearranged 
Classroom 8 



Ooor 




<?5 



erJc 
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^ront Door 



4. Work areas and materials 

\ 

Examine the pictures of classrooms E, F, and G on the facing page and then complelt? these 
exercises: 

Write in *he name of the work area represented in each picture, 

[)) Evaluate each vvork area, using as a ^^uide checklist items l\'>-27 below (taken from Young 
Children in Action* pp. 295-96), 

c) LisI (he changes you think are neces;>ary to bring each work f^rea in tine with (he 
checklist. 



-Boom Arrangement Checkiist (continued)- 



C!ass.'oom 

E F G 
□ □□ 



Classfcom 



E F G 
□ □□ 



E F G 
□ □□ 



□ □□ 



E F G 
□ □□ 



15 Matenais a^e'stojed in the area where 
ihey are used 



16 Shelves, (drawers, an<J contamefs are 
labeled with a sample object or with 
pictures, photographs, or outlfhes of the 
cortter^is 

17. Identical and similar ttems are stored • 
together 



18 Sets of maierrais (n Otfierenl stze^ are 
hung or stored so that size diKerences 
are apparent ' 



1 9 Materials v^iihm each area are easily 
access(b»e to children 



E F G , ' * 

U □□ 20 All matenais within children's sight and 
reach can be used by ch*ldren 

E F G 

□ □□21 There an adequate amoiJnt and 

variety of materials m each area 

E F G ^ > 

□ □□ 22 8ach area contains unstfuctofed 

rT>atef*als that can be used <n rT>any 
ways Example poke* chips can be 
used tor counting, stacking, malch^ng.^ 
sorting, representtng food or money 

V 



£ F G ^ 

□ □ □ 23 There is a variety of rnatertals available 

to children for achieving iheirigoals 
Exannplcs papers can be put tcgeth^ 
with glue. past^. iaoe. staples, paper 
chps. string, rubber bands, a house can 
be made \n9lh blocks, paper, wood at 
workbench, playdough. pamt 

□ □□ 24 Thero are enough materials in each 

area for children to work simuh 
taneously 

E F G 

□ □□ 25 There afe matefials that can be 

manipulated and actively explored m 
each area 

E F G 

□ □□ 26 There are materials that can be used 

for pretending or making representa- 
tions tn each area 

E ^ G 

□ □ □ 2/ There are many real things (plants. 

animals, utensils, tools, and msti^u- 
ments) that children can explore m 
each area 
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CEassroornG: The Area Change-; 




5. Designing and equipping your own preschoo! classroom^ 

As d 4,(>inmunitj-hun ire project your iipdrt/nent building/dorm. sorority'fni^nity'co- 
*>p hubinebb nci^hborhoodJdntily i& startiH)^ a preschoul tenter* oi <:td.ssrut)ni» foi 15 three- iind 
fuur-vetii-uld t.hildrun. Bfit.<iuse of your inteieyt in etiily thildhood educ/dU<m» you hiive l.^en 
dhkud Ui tdku t,har^?e of arranging and equipping thu rooin(s) that will yerve ay the ptu^^^hool 
dassroom. 

a) Sdect the P}uni(sl in you^ current aparhiienl/dorm/sororily/friilernity^'co- 
op^husmess/huuse thai iy(are) mosi suitt^d to Secome a preschool classroom. 

b) Make a floor-plan skeUh of the raom(s] you have selccled 

i \ DoiAdv which areas you will iiii^luda in the tJassroom and locate Ihcm on yotn floor 
plcin arxording to the principles in checklist items 1-14 presented enrlier- 

'J' . ^ 

. 1 Your Floor i^ian 



\ ■ ■ 
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tl} Y{)ii hiW'V a l)i!dget^(if $500 for classroom materials- 'IJ^sp ^is ii ^^uide an ^iclua! catalog uf 
prt^scboo! suppli<*s fir Ihe list of fnaten<it£; nti^i prices provide*d below. DorJHe WIkiI 
inatprhitss you will inchido m Giich work iiroa «)nd filt out the following <:harl. 



Commercial 



Found/Donated 



Commericai IVlateHals 
Price Li^ 





Araa 




Arria 


/ 


- / Area 




Area 




Area 



$ I 50 

16 50 
8^ 00 
8-100 
84 00 
707 '61b 

t ; 95 
10 50 
.14 95 

0 69, (jai 
, 136 50 

5 95 
9 40 

^6 00 

1 95/ ea 

40 OQ 
6 9b: 
207 pt 

1 75 

2 50/ ea 

U 95 
2400/sei of 12 
5 ?5/ea 
100 00 
1 SO 
143 50 

1 60/ roll 
150 00 
' 15 30 

1 *8. box 
4^0 
15' 30 

6 95 
:^ 10 

8795^sc! o1 3? 
14(S9S . St'l ^^i 



chiirt ij^ed Chairs 
Child SiZed loy rclfigOfalor 
Chtid ^ized lOv sink 
ct^[^(^ wtKl toy slovo 
clay 

cortsiructiori tjaOGf 
Cfayons * 

drum 
Oasei 

Kidr>ev shaped iat>ies' 

<ac»ng Doarjs 

Lincoln Logs 

Log Blocks 

magnet 

rr^arkCrS 

mifrOr 

pai^il t>FuSh<^S 
paste 

plsstic storage* containers 

p*avdovigh 

pois and pans ' 

powder p^inl 

ptjppets 

record pfayeT 

sandbiocKs 

sand tat>fe 

uan^o^fent lape 

shelves 

stapler 

siapies 

tamdounne * 

tape record f'r 

letophonr 

toy faffTi anir^i^iti 

^n^rigle 

wooden ufi^i Mocks 
wOOd{*n unit biocks 



Found Materials 



to>kS 


(ew(>!ry 


l)otIr** f^aps 




brO0f;> 


pa*^ k'n() rrit^iofk^s 




p?*ns 


r5Fdt)oaf{? 


pop-^idf siiCk^> 


ra'pN ^qij^ff*s 










sjKjrjVj 


fJolK 


trtf v< Ic^ 


ritjSU>9n 




(."(lipty ;l/T^i/i * 








f>aTs 





r) Kvniuate your m^ilerials list a^:t:or^^in^^ In tlie cliocklif.! for eadi work ,it7M you ve sel<^(.(ed. 
(Tln\s*' ( li(*(:kiisls can he found in Young Children in Aciion, pp. Z9ih^7.] Mnke Miiy 
rJuui^es necessary. 



f) Your budget has |usl been slashed. You can spend only $200 on coVnmerdal mc^k'nals. 
bul you have been offered unliniiled help in making and coUecling found miiterials, 
Revise your chart* elimincUtng some commercial'matedals and showing what additional 
materials you will make or find so you still me&l Ihe checklist cNleria for each area. 



Commercial 
eSatariats 



Fo^und/Oonated 
Materials 



Commercial Materials 
Price List 







J 

/ 




4 








1 


Area 




■j 









6/ 9' 
MO 9: 



$ 1 50 
12 95 
1650 
84 00 
84 00 
84 00 

30'Dkg 

44 95 

136 50 

9-10^ 
26 00 

4000 
6 95; dor 

?a7/pi 

12% 
1 75 

n 95 
.00/ set of 12 
5 75 ^ea 
10000 
'1 60 
143 50 
1 60/ roll 
15000 
t530 
' 1 18/t>0)( 
4 20 
lf>30 
2% 

210 
<.0! of 3? 
set of 5f> 



beils 

cardboard blocks 

chitd'Sf^f^d loy rei'ignaior 
chitd-stred toy smk 
ch3fd-<^i/od roy slove 
Clay 

cravof^s 
otsr>es 
<Jru(ri 
oaseJ 

KicJney shaped t^jbios 
lacing txsards 
Lincoln Logs 
LOG Blocks 
o^agjei 
mark Of s 

pamr brtjshes 

Paste 

pegDoard 

Piaydougti 
pots and pans , 
powder pa ml 
puppon> 
record piayer 
land blocks 
;>and table 
iranswenr tape 
shelves 
stapler 
siaptes 
farriboi^rioc 
rape rpr-OrdOr 

KjV \i\nw anfmais 
thar'tCjfo 

wnofff^n untt blocks 
wooiJOn uriit tjlock-^ 



/ 



Found Materials , 



books 


feiA;*'*fry 




fTlrai^unaij t upS 




packinc) malcrtais 




par>s 




(K>pS'ClO stif fs 


r^jrpf^l St]iliKf"^> 


silvriwafo 




shonfjf s 




sp{ K>K 




iru'Vf ^t^s 


dusrpjf- 


fiibt;^ 


f^iT^pty f afTo^'" 


vVtigon 


foam 




hats 
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6. Setting up your own outdoor play space \ 

OuUloor glay space is iis important as indoor play space, lo plan the oattlour pLiy spdt.fi for 
your preschool center, revit>w pa^^es 51-52 in Young Children in AcHo>l 

a) Select an outdoor jpact* nt^ar your eurrent aparljiienl/dorm/sorurity/fnilernity/co- 
op business 'house. Below, draw a plan to turn the spnce you have selected into'an 
outdoor piav space. Indude boundaries, major features, and pieces of l^qutpm/nt. 

^ YoutOmdODr Play Space 




b) Evaluate your outdoor ptay space according to the fullowiftg questions taken from ih^ 
filmstrip Where Cod Children Ploy: Plonntn^j Piny SfJocus /ot Voun^j ChWdn^r* by 
Steen B. Esbensen: ■ \ , > . 

,* 1. How far JS the play space from the ejitrance to the classroom? * . . 

2. Do the children have to cross a road to- get to the plav'space? 

3. How is the play space enclosed? 

4. Are the play areas clearlv identifrable? 

5. Is there an area with bushes* shrubs* and other lafldscaptng features for quiL-t 
retreat? " , " " ^ 

6. is there a mound or hill tt) climb on or to slide down in the wmter? 

7. ts water accessible to *he sand play area? ' ■ ^ . 
d. j^ave you provided space for social and .dramatic play? 

9p Is there an area that enables the children to stretch. pu1K b^ilance^ and generally 
develop their large motor skills? ■ ^ . ^ 

10^ Is there a flat* open space for ball games? 

11. Is shade provided? ^ ' - ^ 

'12. Are there any obstacles to supervision crated byjhe arrangement of the equipment 
and landscaping features of the site? 

13. Is the sand area enclosed and landscaped to prevent sand loss? ^ 

14. Is there a flat work surface, (such as a table top) in "the sand area? 

< 15* Are a variety of textures used? Examples; sand, grass, rocks;, tree stumps, other 
natural landscaping features. - ^' 

16. Does the slide stop in the onlv sand area on the site? 



7. labeling classroom materials 

Labeling refers to the process of marking where materials go. Labels made from objects, 
tracjngs. catalog pictures* or photographs of materials help children locate and return Ll^issroom 
materials. ' ■ ' - 

a] As children match objet:is t^^ labels, they a(;e cldssifying* seriating* or noting spatial 
rclatidn.s. {Se^ the listing of key experiences on pages 3-6 of Young Childron in Action ) 
Lock at the photographs from Young Children in Action listed below. Briefly descrilw or 
draw the labels shown and decide whether the labels are promoting,' cl4i.ssifying. s^pri^itJn^j 
and/or noting spatial relations. 



Photograph SescriptEon Whai Labels Promote 









p 38 ' 










r 



'Used with p**rin)ssion <ji thr vmthor f>po pugc Ifl for complete rnFcfi^ncc 
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Photograph 


Description 




What Labels Promote 




p 41 






p 174 






. ^19 




- 



bj Selecl one of the materials you bought in exercise 5d. Drdw or describe how you would 
label i} aad indicate what the label promotes. 

i:) hook at the photograph on page 261 in Younf Children in AcUon. Why is it imporlani to 
include t:hildri*n in the labeling process? 
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8. Observing a classroom 

Visit d presf.hool classroom. Study Ccirerully how il i.s .>uin^cd tind equippciL Limk fur lh(* 
items tht checklist in Young Children in Action^ p<igt'i> 294-98, cintt eju^k i>ff Ihe ilrnis vuii 
finci. 

a) WhfU are (his dassrooms sirengths regarding room arranj^emenl? 



b) If this vvtTe your clcissrotjm. what room drran^cment ur (iquipmi nl changrs vvuuki you 
make to mrnt mor(* of Ihe chockhst criloria? 



2j 
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9. Room arrangement issues to ponder 

a| Often when an individual is working on a project, her or his work space a mess for 
days nt a time. Why does Ihis work for an individual but nol for groups of preschoolers? 

b| Some aduHf; think an organized room arrangement interferes wUh children's spontaneity. 
What do you think and why? 

r) In the middle pf the sphool ycnn due to circumstances beyond your control* you must 
move your presctioot from one church basement to another How would you prepare 
children for the move and include ihem in the moving process? ' 

d) Turn hack to exercise What room arrangement modifications would you make for a 
visually impaired child? Hearing impaired child? Phj^sically impaired child? Mentally 
impaired child? 

10. Room arrangement projects ^ 

ci) Visit 'i\s many preschool classrooms as you can, Evaluate them using the root^ 

nrran^iement checklist in Young Chitdreji in Action, p^ges 294-98, Photograph or sketch 
e;irh clnssroom. The resulting room arrangement tilhum will serve you wcl! when you set 
up your own classroom. 

b) Work with w tc;iching team to help set up an ,if.tut>l preschool classroom. Do(;ument room 
'irningerricnt chnnge^ and children's responses ns changco occur over the year. 

k) Make ap. (ry out. evaluate, and modify frames that acquaint children with room 
arrangement, mimes of work -ireas. and locations of nuilerinls. 

d| Ask several chiMnm to represent ihcir prcsf.hool classrooms in two or thtre dimensions. 
Collect or photograph these representtitions. 
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FHms and Fuhlications 



Films 

Arranging the Classroom: Case Study of the 
High/scope ^reschool (psmj 

Color fiimstnp ana cassette *ape. 15 mm 
A teacher from the H*g»)/Scope Preschool describes her 
aitempts to implement principles of room arrangement 
and lo select and organize materials to promote 
intellectual development -thai is, to give children 
opportunities lo exercise .merging cogn^t^ve abiUlies lhal 
are cnticai to the formaiion of more mature modes of 
thmKing She discusses the changes m her d^ssroom 
structure and eQuiPni'^nt ovef Ihe course of a year^ 

The Block Area 

lPS191}Set of hvecotor fthnstftps and cassette tapes, 
"^8 7 mm totaf 

For preschool teachers who wish lo estabirsh mterest 
areas m ihe.r classrooms The focus fs on ihe bfoch area 
but Ihe miormaiion is applicable to inieresi areas in 
general and ir> the teacher s role as a resource and 9u^de 
for aclive rearnir.g, 

T- Sefl/ng Up a Block Area {7.5 mm) 
Houv tosel up a btocK area and arrange ii soihat it is v^eU 
placed and logjcaiJy organ. zed. how lo equip ttie area 
initiaily and then add materials as the children become 
more tafr,'U3T with itie area^ 

2. A Place lo Bxpiore f4ew MaierfaH (€.5 mtn) 
How children e^cplore materials by irymg ihings out, usmg 
ihetr senses, arranging objecls* etc., and what a leacher 
can do |o facililate children's explorations. 

^ A pfBce 10 BvUtJ AU KIntIs ot Sintcture^ (9 mm) 
How children build uP* out. around^shows e^camoles of 
typical structures and suggests strategies a leacher can 
Mse lo encourage purposeful buiidmg 

4, A Place to Represent Things (8 7 mtn) 

Siruciures children '}uild in the block area--roads. 
bidewalks. barns, gt^rages, houses—arKl ways a leacher 
can respond lo ar>d support this important work of young 
children 

5, ObsorWng f Chliti /n Ihe 8fec^ Area (7 mm) 
LynneUe buUds a large s^ruolure in the block area and a 
teacher observes and works wilh her The narrator 
disi^usses thekjndsof questionsa teacher might oSh in this 
situation and Ihe strategies she could Lse loheip lynnetie 
extend and represent her structure 

Helping Children Make Gttofces and Decisions 

[PSIOOj Set of fiVB l6mn ftims, cotor. sound, 33 mtn 
total 

Five short f^Jms thaid.al wah aspects of the teacher's role 
in helping chndren make respon^tble t^ioughtlul. creative 
choice^ The hlms v^ere produced m several Head Start 
certters Some ol Ihe dialogue is m Spanish 

t A Good Classroom Is a Classroom FuH of Choices 
(PS101}(7 mm) 

Children should oe able to choose what they're gomg to 
do. where they're gomg to work, whai materials thtjy'Pluse. 



who they'll work with. This film shows hew teachers can 
structure ihe classroom environmen( and the children's 
actmties to provide opportunities to make and carry out 
such critical choices 

Where Can Children Play 

(PS120}Setol three color fifmstnps ^^nd cassettes, 35 mm 
total 

The three presentations contained tn this package are 
designed to provide an understanding of the problem of 
space for children m housing developments, playgrounds, 
and play areas in schools and parks 

The package set is mtended to provide the users wUh 
audiO'visual material for three workshop sessions during 
which they can Proceed from a general understanding of 
t^e problem to a precise design framework for developing 
appropriate play opportunilies on iheir site ' 

Prtnt scripts and a discussion guide are included 

Where Can Children Ptay* An International Overview 
[PS121}(16min) 

Summanzes the fmdtngs of an international study of 
publfc policies on space for children's piay aci/vittes and 
suggests some considerations for qualitative development 
ol a residential sjie w^n space standards exist 

Planning Play Spaces lor Young Children 
[PS122}mmm) 

Provides a design framework for xhe development oi a 
particular play space Some guidelines for Ihe 
develrpmenl of appropriate play environments for 
children under sp( years of age are suggest!^ 
Planning Play Spaces for School-Age Children 

Surveys the play aciiviues commonly preferred by six- lo 
fourteen -year- olds and Presents some design considera- 
tions for providing such child- responsive environments 



Pubtications 

fioom Arrangement and jMatcrials 

Elementary Series} 
Author S. Matnwartng, booktet \44 pages), 1977 ^ 
The boon gives details tor setting up an environment in 
which children can test and ejtpress their ideas, make 
decisions, solve problems, apply Iheir own reasoning to 
diverse Riiuations. end share then exper*enc^w*lhoih6r^i 
This booklet describes the Kinds of planning that the 
teaching staff could use to produce this Wming 
environment Strategies are prcv*ded for setting up 
interest areas, changing and deveJypmg an area, and 
keeping interest <ireds challenging An extensive appendix 
lists equipment. Supplies, and re&ources for 15 interest 
areas 



Write or call the HIgh/Scope Foundation, €V0 North River Street, Ypsitanft, 4d197, {313} 485 2000 
to obtain Information on ordering these materials. 
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2 /Establishing a 
daily routine 



A consistent da'}y routine ts o fromevvorfc. H frees children and adults from 
worrying about or having to decide whot comes nexl, ond it enables them to use 'heir 
crvaiive energies on the tasks at hond..A doily routine j.s designed to occomphsh three 
inojor goah: 

• Provide chihlren with o plon-do-revietv process to help them explore, design, 
end corry out projects ond malie decisions- 

• Provide for niony typas of interoction— srnoll ond lorge group, odult child, 
chtld to child, ond odult teamwork— and for times when activities ore child- 
initiated or odn/t-initioted, 

• Provide children with enough time to work in o voriety of enviionments — 
inside, outside, on field trips, in vorious work oreas. 

When the dody routine is well implemented it con provide o muJtifoceted 
struct tire tn which children ond odults con be octive ond crealive^ 



1. Why a daily routine? 

In the view of Young Children in Action (p, 58). ' A consistent routine is a framework. It 
frees ehildren and ndults alike from worrying about or having to decide what comes next and^ 
enables them to use their creative'energies on the tasks at hand," Not everyone agrees wiiii 
ihis viewi however. Some pt^ople feel that a consistent daily routine constrains and curbs 
ore;Hive energies. A* child i^isX gets started on a building, for example/hut has to slop, not 
b<Vause he or she has completed building a structure but simply because it is^clean-up time. 
Keeping these views in mind, complete the following exercises as if you were addressing a 
t^roup of preschool parents: 

a) l.ist the pros of a consistent daily routine. How does it assist children? H«w docs it 



assist a<luits? 



ERIC 
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b) last the cons of a (:onsistent daily routine. 



c) How does a consistent daily routine affect children's feelings of security, 
independence, and control over their environmenl? 



d) Jf you wer(>"in rh;jr;^c of a preschool classroom^ woijtd you hciv(> ;j consistent dnily 
routine? Why or why nol? 
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2. Blocks' of iinie within a daily routine 

A daily rouMne is made up of a sequence of lime blocks. Each Mme block has a name so 
ihar children and adults can easily refer to il jind latk a>oiit what htippens during lhat rime, 
C<dow, iisr rhe rime blocks within a daily rourine us ourlined in Youns Children in Action, 
pa^^es 59*60. and idenlify rhe charncteristics of each rime block. 



Name of Time Block 



Characieristtcs 




3, Sequencing the .daily routine 

The overall sequeojce of a daily routine depends on what works l^est for each classroom. 
For example, in some centers a meal time m*jst be include3 in Ihe schedule while in others it 
IS nol. In some centers the cUmate often detej^mines when and if an outdoor lime occurs. ''The 
particular arrangement is not important as long as each element is included. However 
pictiinjng lime* work timt'p eleon-up time, and recod should always follow one right after another, 
and ivorfc time^^hould be the longest single time period" (Young Children in Aclion* p 6D) 

Philip and Elaine are two teachers in the Scoville |unction PreschooL Use the following 
descriptions of elements of their daily routine to complete exercises (i-d. 

a) Identify the time of day descrihcd in each case. 



Time of Day. 



it IS a bright autumn day The children all go 
outside where they chmb. swing- slide- play m the 
sand, piay ball and ride the wheel toys Eiame is 
helping children hang by their knees from Ihe climber 
while Philip IS helping some children set up an 
obsiacie course 



Time of Day. 



What would vou like lo do today'^" £laine and 
Phitip ask each child Some children respond by 
pointing to an area Others get a l<iy they'd like lo 
use Others describe what they'll be dorng w^iile 
Philip or Elaine write down their plans and then read 
back Ihefr words 



Time of Oay. 



Several children *o the art area are making 
collages ojj( of styrofoam bits- scraps oi fabric, 
rtewsprini wood scraps. foiL arid paper They calf 
Philip Over because they can't get the foil to stick He 
helps them find and try out alternatives to glue 
Elaine has helped a group of children find space to 
build a varjely of block struciures^and is nov/ m the 
house area where she knocks on"ihe door of what 
appears lo be a'doctor s o/hce 

What s wrong today'^' a "doctor" greets her 
My arm hurts Can you help me'^' she asks 
Sure come on in 

In (he mustc area, two children are playing 
tambourines and maktng up a dartce. wnile m the quiet 
area a group of children play store, usmgdominoes, ng- 
aM*gs. artd puzzle pteces as props. 



Time ol Day 

eiaine puts on a record and asks all ihe children 
to decide which parts of their t)Odies they could 
move lo the music Let's start with Carole/' Phihp 
suggr^sls Carole can^gjve her idea and fhea since 
Paul IS next to Carole. Paul can tell us hiS idea next- 
and we II go around unU everyone has had a chance 
to loll us how to move " 

Time of Day ' 

While Ihe children have juice and'carrot sticks. 
Philip and Elaine ask each one to show or te|i aboui - 
what they did ttiai day They ask Q^esljons aboul 
tndividual activities and suggest ways each child 
m*ght continue the acdvdy Jhe rtext day They a^so 
encourage Ihe Children to listen aiieniiveiy to each 
speaker 



Time of Oay- 



jn the art area. Philjp and^ hall ol the children jn 
the classroom are working wrth praydough- 
toothpicks, and p»pG clearters Some children are 
making people, others are maktrtg cakes, and others 
arrs' iusi rolling, flallGnir>g. and squeezing the 
piaydough m the qaet area.'Eiaine etnd It^e rest ol 
Ihe c^itldren are finding things with holes and 
-stringing Ihom in various patterns 



Time of Day, 



If 

V 



The art area is uttered witfj containers of glue 
an^ collage scraps Philip helps the cottage makers 
decide who *s going to collect the glue bottles, who 
»^ going to gather up the wood scraps, ahd so Of> 
The- blO(.k builders are busy piling^ each other up with 
blocks and returning them to the shelf The music 
makers have joined the store people in the qurel 
area where everyo/i':: is sorting and replacing puzzle 
pieces, dommoes, arid ng-a-jigs Elaine is helping the 
doctors' .dismantle thetr office and returri the house 
afea \o no^maf 
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b) How would you sequence the blucks of time of Philip tind Elaine's daily routine? 

5. 
6. 

7. 



c] Why did you sequence (he routine as you did? 



d) How would you changt> the sequence if it were winter jnd the children had lo put 
bOotxS. caps. miUens. and coals for outside time? 



if 



4. A daily routing for your cenler 



in Chapter exercise 5» you arranged and cquippeil a proschuol clnssroom. Your next 
task is to eslciblish a rotittne for the 15 children who <*re in Ihc classroom. 

The foltowini? children iiMpiiH your preschool. They will appear in exercises throughout 
the rest of this book. If you want to ch<in^e the n.ime:. of any of these children to n<ime!i of 
similar children you know, change them on this list and thra?;i?hotil tho exprcis<^s in this 
hook. 



Sasha 


3'/? years 


has Down's Syndrome 


Oenise 


3 years 


shy, nonverbal 


Ttmmy 


4V-^eafs 


outgoing, lots to' say 


Raymond 


4 years 


very active 


El(se 


AV: years 


energetic ^ 


Mike. Safn \ 


3 years 


twins 


Michelle 


4% years 


has been in another preschool 


Qance 


3 years 


prone lo tantrums 


. Corey 


3'/' years 


quiel. often plays alone 


Brenda 


AV.' years 


always has something to say 


Jamison 


4 years 


Brenda*s cousrn 


Marketta 


3 years 


very quiet, cries often 


Troy 


3 years 


has difl(CuHy getting along wilh other children 


Lynnette 


AV? years 


full oi energy and ideas ^ 


Juanita 


4 years 


|Oins class later, Spanish-speaking. see Chapter 6 
— ^— ^— — ^ — . 



a) Make up <i ddily routine for youi preschool prupr^m which runs from 2.00 lo 4:30 p.m. 
Time Interval Name of Time Block 
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b) Give u rationale for I he sequence of your routine. 



c] Wh^it would you do with i hildren who ditin*t pickad up promptly al 4:30 p.m ? 



I 



erJc 
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5. Helping children learn the daily routine 



For a (tciily rouline to be effeclive. adults and childrGn alike need to know the names of 
the time blocks and their sequence. For aduUs this is a ^<;iat!vely easy task. Presnhool 
children, liuwever. need time and help. Review the suggestions, for helping children learn the 
daily routine in Young Children in Action^ pages 53*61. and then answer the following 
questions: * % 

a) Whinh of these suggestions would you use in your preschool classroom? Why? 



b) You have a Downs Syndrome childi Sasha, in your classroom. How would you help 
Sasha learn the djiily routine? 



/ 
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6. Planning tinle 

The followinji fxeicises descnlie somt; plannmg-thne situations you mijihl encoiinU'r ui 
yottr preschool Llassroom. Far nssislance in dealih^ with (hern, ypn nan refer lo p<iges 61-72 
in Young Children in Action* 

it) You iind a co-teacher h<ive been running? your preschool classroom for n month now 
anA mofll of Ihe children understand planning rime. This is Denise's firsr day. 
however. She has just lurned three and appears ro be quiie shy. All the rest of the 
thitdren have made and be^iun Iheir plans. When you ask Denise wh<ir she would liKe 
to do, she does not reply. Hoiv would you assist Denise? Include ^it lea.st four different 
strategies you mi^>ht try. How would you have other children assist Denis<?? 
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bj From ihe momenl he came throu{?h Ihe door loday, Timmy has been Uitkmf? iiboui ibo 
fish he and his dad ,cou^hr yeslerday. *'! caut;ht Ihreo fish, big <ines. We iluf> worm^ 

They eat em. and I fell lugs on my line. We couidn*t stand because Ihen iKe h(>at , ' j 

might tip. We skinned em and cut off the heads, ^nd you could see inside what they 
ate. One just ate a crayfisih. We opened his slo^nach and saw it . . /* How would you 
use Timmy's experience and enthusiasni to help him make a plan,^ 



[;} Suppose Timmy pians to play fisherman in the hoosc Tired,))ul by Ihe time he leils, 
you his plan there arc ydreaciy five cliildrcn in Ihe house area playing doctor Wlial 
wfmid yoo flo? Include ?ii least four different approaches you might try. 
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<irt» still plcmninM wiJh other children, yau di*? civvare Ujdt, dllhouMh R<iv'n*in(i dod 
Hliso lidvt^ jione to the bh»ck nrrd. they are ual hiiiklin^ d fdrm. InsltMd Ihey inv 
km*o\\u^ on ruhlx^r dnimnLs to s^^e how fhit they cdn niiikr Ihem. Would yon 
imn^eduUeiy ]v'd\v \hc children you drr shil phinmnji with and (o Klise an<l 
RaynioncL or uoiild you Wcul until t*vervone had mcido d phm and then jio lo Ihc Mo<Js 
ared'^ Why 



v\ Oui v yim j*ol to Iht^ hlock dii'd. what mijihl VtMi sav lo Khsi^ lUid K.iym<uid''^ Think nf 
al hMsJ fonr differt^nl slrcno<{i(»s you nii^^ht trv- 




7. Work time 



ERIC 



You h<ive jubt fini&ht*() pltinnmg wiih tlie childie>i in your pl<iniiin^ giuup and tiie looking 
<innn(i the room to see*wtiat*s Roin^ on. This is what you see: 

MiKe rind S^ini dte H^nn^ ^iround the room noisily "chain sawing" blocks, chairs, table 
lt^>»s. the record pltiyer, the e^iseL Clarice and Michelle started out mi^ ing the paints.they 
nt^t^tieJ (or then puJures but are now pouring all the paint powdet into one jar to see what 
t.ol(»r it Will make. R^iymond and Timmy are hudding a long road in the block area. Your qo- 
ttMi,iier IS dijing puisisirs wtth Elise, Sasha, and Corey. Oenise is standing in the house area 
*>U4,km^ htr thunibi holding her dolly, and gazing around the room. Brenda and [amison are 
<lre5&ing up as 'thr mom and the dad*' and talking about going to work and cooking 
breakfast M<irketta i& crying bec^ause Troy took two blocks she was starting to load into his 
dump truck. "IVacJier, learher," Lynnette is calling from the art tjrea, "Look at my picttirr, 
look at my piclnre," 

a) Wht^rt' would you ^^o first? Why? Whcit would you do? 



1>1 Wh*Mr would y^Hi i*o nt^xl ^ Whv? What would vou do -^ 
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{ ] As you iiro ^inn\^ to your ^rcond slluation, your co-leacher looks ^irount! Where niighl 
your co-lcacherf*o? Why? What mi^^hi your co-leacher do? 



{\] Are \Um] siluahons you did not gel chcince io deal wHh? Which ones? Whal mi^;hl 
yon dod your (;t> l<.a<:her discuss ahoul Ihese situations when planning tomorrcjw's 
work tim<*? 



\ 



J 

i 

Recall time 

'Ihe work Cime (lesrrihec! in exercie. 7 has |tjs( ftnded. Ciftan-up Ume is ovev and you are 
rf^CtillinH U'i(h Basha, Denise. Timnw, M^tce, Ctarice/Raymond, Brendn. and Troy. 

a I During li:ie(in-up iiim you made menial nofes of each chiid s acfiv ily at work iime 
(r<*f(?r xj) exercise 7). List these arMvities. 

Child / Activities 



^ 




















Rayfrior^ct 


f 






Trov 





i 

f 

: [)| ef> (he iJ^u**- ^vtjt k-lJMit* cKJivity, ^nd linef debfTiption of Ocjch of these chilthvn. \\\>\\ 

i unuicl (.f>nilurr ret.all Ume'^ Whal quc^slions vtould you ask** Whal ohjec.ls ivtiuhi 

\y\\\ ha\t' at the table? VVuuJd you ask rhildron to ^o iind H<*t any oii)r(:is? 
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9. Small^group time 



You iin> plcinnin^ ii smalUgroup timo for Klist?, Sam. MithelK Ct^rey. fdniison, Miirki^ltih and 
Lvnnrit** 

aj (>v*>rylhinj^ you l^naw aboul i?ach of the.s(* chilfiton, 
CbUd facts About Child 







Sam 




Michelle 




Cofpy 





Jamison 








Lvnnetle 





h) (]hnf),s<? it skill or key rxp(?rionr,e thjt will be Ihc focus of your smdiUgroup time. 

^^^^ 



{.] \asI \bv nicilVrwils you wil! usr nnd bow many of eat^h ,so lha( wt^vy {.\^\ld wiU have hi.s 
or her own thinj^ii U) work with, \ 
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d) Wheru ivill Ihib small-group aclivily lake place so that everyone has enou*^h work 



*>) Whtit choices will children be able lo make? 



f) HfAv will you boRin Ihis smalt-group activily? Whal will you say^ 



4S 
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h) Describe ivhal you misfit see each child duin^j during this ^ictivily and how you would 
supporl find encouriijie eaf;h child. 

Stratejjie;> f or Support 
Child Cbitd's Actions with Materials and Enc«iuragem&nt 







1 ^ 


Sam 
























— 


- T- * 

\ 
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"h) How would you draw this aclivily to a meeinin^iful end?. 



10. Circle time 

You are planning a circle time for the 15 children in your preschool. 

<i] List four activities [action gamesi songs, finjier plays) you hiive done or would like lo ^ 
do with 15 preschoolers. 



1. 



3. 



b) For cdch dctwity you Itstcdi think about an cjctivc beginning, choices for childreni and 
opportunities for children lo lead. Record your plans in (he chart below. 



Activity 



Active 
Beginning 



Cliolces tor 



DppDrtunities 
for Cliiiilren 
to Lea^ 
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11. Transition times 



Review pd^e 98 in Young Children in Action find Ihen back to exercise 3b Redd 
through the sequence you decided on for Elaine and Philip's day. Identify (hie»-trcinsitiims 
and describe sh^tegies you would use to help children go smoulhly from one time block to 
the next. 



Transition 



Strategies 



12. Observing a dai4y routine 

VisU ii preschool cldssrooin cind spend a day observing Ihe daily* routine, Turn to the 
cLiily routine ^-herklist on pa^os 29S-303 fif Young Children in Action and use tl to ev*duate 
llie rlassroom 

A\ List the (.oniponents of the classroom's daily routine in the order in whirh they occur. 
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h) In Ihe classroom yo\^ observed* hotv are the components and sequenc^e of the daily 
routine similar to those (Jescribed in Young Child^n in Auction oq pa^es 59-61? How 
are they different? \ ■ ^ 

\ ^ 



\ 

\ 



\ 




1 - 

c} If you were a member of the leaching team in this classroom, whal, if ^my, chan^L^s in 
the daily routine would you suggest? Why? * 
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13. Daily routine issues to ponder 

n] Shoofd recalling acciir only al recall time? Why or why not? When else during the 
daily routine coold it occur? = ■ 

b) Since children plan and carry out tlieir own work-tiifie aclivilic^, what is an adult's 
rote durin£; work time? 

c) What is the effect of a consisteni daily routine on a Cphild from a chaotic household? 
From a rigid household? Would your expectations for two such children differ? How 
and why, or why not? 

d) wKat inpaci does room arrangement have on daily routine? 

e) Would it be easier to start the year with all new children who\didn*t know the daily 
routine, or witt^ a mix of Children— some who already knew ihf daily rouline and 
some who didn't? Why? ^ ^ ^ ^ 

\] How woold you help a non-English-speaking child learn Ihe daily routine? 

g| Whal do you remember about ihe daily routine in the nursery school or kindergarten 
you cHlended as a child? VVhal was your f avorite time of the day? Your least favorite 
limt*? Why? ^ f 



14. Daily routine projects 

a) Try out some of the strategies to help children learn Mie daily routine you listed in 
exerci'sc 4. 

1)} Make a i\i\\\y routine* book for a child. Take photographs of the nhild^s day. Have the 
child diniat« tlir lext. 

( ) At least once a month, observe I he same child going ihrough I he plan -do-review * 
sefjuonce, Miike notes on vmXx stt'p and^ compare them from month to month. 

d) U*yinji fhf Jilepjy oNtlinf'd in cxerc^iSfr 9. plan, rlo, and ovaluaic a smi^ft group lime with 
pr(*S(:hnf)Iorfi. 

\ 

I)t) and evaluate one of llie circle-time ar-tivitir^; you planned m exercise 10. 
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Flims and PubHoations 



Films 

GuideHnes for Evaluating Activities ^ 

{PStSO} Sel of Ihreo 16mm fttms, btack 5 white, 'sottnd 
58 mtn fotav dtscitsston gwd^s mctoded 
Th^se programs demonsirale alternative ways teacners 
can p*an and carr^ oul acAtv\Ues wtU a group preschool 
Children Each program shows two contraslitig styles of 
structurrng artd reading a group activity using simirar 
ma(ertais but different teaching methods and goals UsefuJ 
ror stimu'atmg discussion of teachmg stylos artd 
Cducalionaf philosophies An accompanymg observation 
gutde offers criteria by which to evaluate and revise 
Classroom activities Also included is a trainer's 
supplement that discusses the films m terms of the criteria 
in the guide and offers suggestions lor revising the 
aciivitres 

OontfBsUng Teaching Styles: $maH*Qrcup Time 
[P$l51)(18 fntn) 

Conir^^ting Teaching Styles: Work Tfme^ the Art Area 
IP$152} (22 mm) 

Contracting Teaching Siytes: Cfrcie TtmQ[PSl53\ 
i 18 mm} ^ \ 

Helping Children filnke Chorees and Oecisioiis 

(PSlOOjSet ot ftve i6mm ftims, co/or. sound 03 m:n 
(otaf 

a Exptorfng itte Possfbflfftes of the Room * 
(PSl03)i7 nun) 

jn ortJer lo jnafte resPor^srbJe af?d creative choices 
chMdren nee<i to be awa^^p of the iiiiernatives available to 
(hem Teachers d^mcnsViie some ways to help young 
Children explore the possibilities of the classroom— the 
many activifies and materialstochoose from and the many 
imaginative ways materials can be used 

Troubles and Triumphs at Home 

[PSt92] Set of iottr co/O/ ///msf//psantf cassei/es, 70 fntn 
fotai 

The materials are direcled at parents of children with 
sPeciai needs aged two to Irve. but they may be of interest 
to anyone v^^ho has Child care responsibilities for young 
chjidren Many of the ideas a^jd achvrlies are appropriate 
tor center-based as vi^eti as home settings Instead of 
<tUonipUng Jo Provide pal sotuiions tf^e materials present 
some general p''Obtem*solvir>g approaches and show 
^Kamples of how certain famines have apphed these 
appj^aches in their homes The strategies shovi^n are 
mdht to be suggestions for Parents— catafyslsfOf helping 
th/m develop ideas and strategies of therr own 

There are four sound filmstnps with botl^ English and 
Spanish soundtracks, four booklets andaguidetor parcm 
meetings The p^mt materials are designed to be photo- 
reproduced (xeroxed) so that coPiescanbe distributed to 
Viewers as handouts 



When "f've Totd You A Thousand Times" tsnl Enough 
(PSt93}fl6 mm) 

All parenls of tviro- to five*ye!ar-oJds have those «*iff;ct;lt 
days when everything their child does seems designed to 
anger, frustrate, or embarrass fhem But young chifdren 
have a difficult time leaminO what is appropriate and what 
IS not in vanous situations They afso have trouble 
predicting. Planning for and sequencirtg events This 
fNmstrip discusses three important strategies parents can 
use to minimize many child behavior problems 
communicating adult expectations in concrete and 
understandable ways, enforcing limits consistently and 
helping children predicl and plan for what is coming next 

Observfftgirt f/te Ctassreom 
[PSl84}(f3 t.^tn) 

Reassures parents that Ihey have unique knowledge and 
resources to con^ribufe m the classroom pornts out the 
matenats ar>d equipmertt in the classroom areas^bfock 
area- house area, art area, quiet area— and shows children 
as they are mvotved in the various parlsolthedaityroulme 
planning time, work time, clean-up time, recall time, 
outside Kme small-group time, and circle time Designed 
to help parenls become connfortable ^'^'th the classroom 
and routine as a lirst step toward volunteering the 
classroori^ 

The Daily Routine 

(£B20*l i6mm /r/m- co/or, sound. 30 mtn 
A typicaJ day m a cognrf*ve^y oneJiied elementary 
ciassroOfT. with scenes from the High^'Scope Etementary 
School This frim shows hpw a consrstent routine can hetp 
children take a more self- directed, active approach lo 
learning The fifmdocurnenlsthema^orcomPonentsof the 
daily routine— planning and work time, clean-up^ smalt- 
group an<S juice lime, activity time and circJe lirtie— and 
discusses the purposes of each 

Your Baby's Day: A Time for Learnins 

Co/or ^r/msff/p cassette ^2 mm 
Demonstrates appropriate activities for adults which will 
enhance babies' develcptpenl through routine activities 
such as feeding, changing, and bathing The program is 
designed to make parents aware of tt^ir vrtal role in a 
hahy s deveJopment ai ihree /mportani sla^^es newborn, 
four to eight months, and eight months toa year Useful for 
parents-lo-be, 'or h^gh school an<J community, cot^ege 
courses in child development for training adults in day 
bare centers Realistic supportive suggestions for adu*t- 
infant interactions Print gu,de included 
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Publications 

The Oaily RouUne 

iftS. Liemsntary Sooest 

Aof^or S Matnwanng. booklet (36 pagesi 1975 
Thi* guide IS designed to help the teacher provide a 
cor>$istenl classroom routine whiCh takes into account Ihe 
chrtd s need for active involvement and decision making 
and the teachers need for an orderly setting The 
jmpoftant comPonenIs Of the daily jpiJtine are pJarning 
wofkmg representing and evaluating SUaiegies are 
provided for sett irtg up the routine ar>d heJping children 
carry out fhis process Some answers to common 
Questions are inciudeo. as well as sample pjans for 
children at different developmental Jeveisand suggestions 
for leacher pfans and evaluations 



/ 

The Daily Routine: Small-Group Times 

Author R Lalft. b3)^iet (80 pagesl 1978 
ThissiippJement xS T he Datiy Routine contains guidelines 
ifor planning smaft-group instruclion and gives 
Suggestions for tOO sample group times Topics covered 
are the refationship areas of space/ classification, 
senation. and time, language, mathematics and ihe 
content areas of art^ drama, construction, sevving^ music, 
and movement Descriptions mclude the Key experiences 
and developmenlal level for which each activily rs 
appropriate as ^^elf as suggested questions materials, and 
extensions 



Write or cbH the High/Scope FoundaUon, 600 North River Street, Ypsitanti, Mi 48197, 485-2000 
to obtain tnfonifBtior^on ordering these materiais. 
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3/ Teaching in a team 



in o classroom where children and odu/t& work together ds problem 
so/vers, decision makers, pianners, and doers, everyone depends on everyone 
<?Is(; for support, encourngemenli ideos, and assisipnce- In (his environment, a 
cphesive teoehing team is essentinl. 



You as a team member 

One way to assess liow you might work as a member of a preschool teachin^^ team is \o 
assess your voh in other working groups- 

a} What group have you belonged :o thfit has worked well together? 



b) What was the major goal or purpose of rhis group? 



c) How wouhi you describe your role in this group? 



\ 



it] Whrn conflicts arosr in Hits ^wup. how were they resolved? Wh^t p^irt (IkI you pla^'^ 
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i>) Whdt w,js the most difficult (hing vou ha(f lo do as a nieni!«'r t>f this Kroiip' 



ft Wli.tt wiis most sahsfyinK about htuna .) mnmber uf this ^nnip' 



«i VVlmi (.<n)!<| havp inipfoveH the way this group worked lof-elhcW;' 



2. An ideal teaching team 

Yoii aiT [>»ttin« loi-Hhcr a leacliin^. trdni Un your communilv-scrvia- preschool oenler F.oin 
-imono dlMoM>- fnrnds. relations, and aapimnianees pnst and prcsenl. choose two people to 
1»Mrh ui h von U>nsi<I..r your own slren>.ths and hniil.ilions, Ihe needs of three- and four-yenr- 
olds, and Ihe iifced for a teom thai works welt together 

a) Whfi would you (,hoo,se and whv' 



I. 

So 

l.J 



h) Wln) nijjihl enicr^^i^ iis Ihe Irailor of this it^amV Why? 



i j Hfm (io you ihmk this team would dcdl with dibJgreemonts among loam meaibors? For 
t^xamph?> suppose that the three you are discussing wherher or no! children shouhl he 
allowed to ^^o outside during work hnu*. CJne person says yes. Lm{)ther says not unless an 
aduli goes with thDm; and a third says, ''Wo, they (ton*! learn enough outside." 



5u 
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3. Setting up a real teaching team 



Bvi cius*^ this ( xu II lum nAws hnmly i;n ihv aAip( ti\r tMierj^ios. j<i<MS, (ttuT support (>f <\ 
r(M(hiajL> t^*^lm tt^fnivoik l>of omes imporLmt locnnin^^ i^xprnrn*.*^ With this in niin<I. fintf two 
propl(^ in \tnu i !(iss who will u(>rk f()^4Plh(T with von .is d UMc^hm^^ Umpi as you do the (^vorcisps 



in this book 




ii] Rt'inn\ the n<MTU>s uf \oor team rru*ml)(^rs 


rin«l fii(' b]o^i (iphi<;tt! T^rits about viu h one 


Team Member 


Biographical Facts 




T 

} 
4 




s 




? 

\ 




4 








' 4! Witfi yoiii' l(Mm menih<^rs. ii<in^*' on *i tloilv 


roiJhru^ foi voot l(*ijiii*s prt^schnoi 




Time 


Name of Tfm^Block 



RfvJt^vv nHJin <iiT*mj^t^tnent (Chapter 1, exercisi^s 5 ijnd 0). As d h*inn> aj^n*e un pliin fcir 
ci [)res4.honl ',J<issrooin find tin uutMiHT play spdt^ts inE;(irpur^iting suj?j^estions inmi 
tt^^E^l mrnilier, Dr^iw your plan in thr ^\m(:v tirlow. 



Your Team's Classroom and Outdoor Play S)iace 



tl) Turn to Young Children in Action, paj^ft 102. Decutt^ lojit^lhtT m\ i\\v < 4jnuiu>n e\p(H UitKjrs 
for itMjn momlHTs ^mil re<;oitl your rl<H,iMuns in the foiiowinj? rfifJiC 



Situation * Expectations 







Talkf^y acruss the fooni 




fjlf^jniajnif^g contact 


i^; 






^-irKiriq about rhiVke^^ 






* 






" ' 1 . ' ■ ; ' ' ■ .1* ^ 


* 
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4, Setting limits and expectations 

Y(Mi ^ncl your learn members decided no( lo try lo sc;l limils nnd expeolations for the 
( hddrt'n until you hmi <i vhmVM to see whtit ihcy were hke in ihe cliissVoom. Well, todiiv yon 
s.iv' 

Cli^ru e cimie tnirstinjj in saynifi* "I donH w<inna n\t\ke <j plan, I (Jon'l wannti make a phm 
You were'supposed lo pUm with her, bul instead you lei her f^o slraif^ht lo Ihe house iirea. Laler 
when another ciduil asked her ahoul her plan, she ran away into the htock area. , 

Trf)v hauh*d {jul all ihe b!o(.ks* ihen left ihem in a pjle and joined a fin^erpainling ^rf^up in 
Ihe <irl jrea. Al d*?<m-up litne, he helped with Ihe fint?erp<nnl clean up hut vvouldn'l heJp with !hp 
bloi.kfi 

Brend<i was playinji house and neecied some acorns for ff>od, so she weni outside to ^Mther 
some from the tree m the yard. Lynnetle left ihe art aroii when &he s<iw Brenda oul&ule and weni 
outsifie wilh lironda* taking a painl brush anci a jar of paini wilh her lo painl acorns. They di(fn*l 
(.otne HI unld after clean-tip lime, 

Durm<i smal!-{^ioi]p time, Sam went lo ihe bathroom and, on his way bark, joined another 
sin<ill j?n»up I le wasn't disruplive hut )<imison. when ho saw Sam m imolher i^roup, wanted lo ^o 
loo. 

Sinoe Raymond Hasn*l anrshed wdh his small-j^rotip'tiine projet;*. he diJn'l want t-. eome ^ ) 
nr^le time. He stayed at the l(d>le working through circle lime. Then Marketla |oined him, 
ff)llf)Wed In Clari(,e, Twfj adults left ihe raicle lo deid with these Ihree *.hildien, leaving you wilh 
the rest of Ihe children, who quickly go! out of hand. 

d) [.isl the polenlial houble spots tliat ccrnrred Ihrou^houl the flay. 



U] ()<rnsifij'i ihes'* tn ^ ituenfj^s, together wilh ymu le,Mii nii^mhejs feit>l*d>hs)] iniuls and 
t Li hi JUS U){ M)e i hildieti in \o\]i elassrooil^ 
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f ( ■ How vvoiilcf vc»iir tf^athin^j team commiiincaie ;!»*se new Hmtls ami expectiitions to the 



S. Observing a teachmg team at work 

Co U) it presciioiil chissroom wilh your Irfim momhcT^j Wiitch iho tearhsn*^ U'fim in iniUtm 
cjnd ciflcrwanis fli:j<:iiss the foHowin*? quf'Stions U)j>ethrr: 

a) f;»o ait l<Mm niepnb(Ts arrivt' Ijf'fore \hv (:hil(iic?n? If lun, whal *^ff(^(.t iUn^s thr !ati?r airiva! 



4f) 



G. 



) Wha! does each team member do througlioul the dnily routine? 



i) What ajtnmon expticttitions for themselves do letim members seem to have? 



■! Wh.it (onimon lunMs ^ind expecl.itujns dm^s the !e<nit b<we for childrtm'-^ 



6. Team issues to ponder 

<\\ In d teaching tt?iim, is it necessary ihdt one member function iis leader? Why or why 
nol? Or should dll {^ui mijmbers function as peers? Why or w)iy nol? Shoutd they 
design^ite a leader or let leaders evolve from lime lo time? Bxpldin. Will differeni 
silualions mil for differenl leiiders? Explain. 

h) Undpp vvlwt kin<l of lendership style would you prefer lo work— aulocrdtic, Tnssez fdire, 
<iemorratic? Why? Whcil kind of leader are you? How do you know? 

t.t Are I here pHiple in I he v\orl<! who cannot work as team niemhers? Why or why nol? 

d\ Think of a person you know i\ho works wed uUh one ^roup but nol with another. Why 
is this Iht* caso'-^ 

»■) if yciu were an adininislratur in <.har^e of a lar^^e new CrOrporaie day care center and you 
Were fa^e<l wilh the Kisk of di\idin^ 12 iidolts into five teachin^j tefims^ how would you 
proceed? Woi*ld you mvoKe the 12 people i i the piocess' Why or uby not, and if yes, 
how''^ 

f) What would yt^o do if one of your leachin^j-leatn members spoke very litHe English? 



7. Team projects 

a) As a teanc select an iipcomin^^ tupic from the class syllabus. Plan, carry out, and 

e\ahiate a presentation c^f llip topit. lo the rest of the class. Make sure your presenlatiem 
involves the class members in active-learnm^^ experiences. 

Ij) As d ^eaiii. observe a pres(;liool f:lassroom. Select four <;hd(iivn lo observe. After 
ohsfT\in^. pool your jnformation, listin^^ everythinj^ yim observed aboul the four 
f hikh en— their stientjths. developmental le\els. interests— and tell each olhn what y<Ki 
rni^ht fio with each chdd if you had the opportunHy. 

f I As a leani. buy a modf^! airplane and assemble U togedi'^r Afteru art:.:, talk al>oot how 
lou worked U>^elher ijs a tearic 



FHitis and FubSicatioiss 



Fiims 

Team Planning In the Cognitively Oriented 
Curriculum 

[PSl&)} r6mm ftlfti. black d wft/fe^ 18 
This f»lm documents the activities of iwo preschool 
teachers at various times of theschooJ day K shows ifiem 
PiannmQ. constd^nng ways to support both the chtJdren 
and each other, sharmg observations of the chHdron and 
evafuat>ng tf>e ^tfectfveness of the actwtt^es they had 
ptanned for the day 



Publications 

Planning by Teachers 

Author L ftansom booktdi (4^ pages}.* 1978 
ThfS practical handbook sets forth girjdehnes lor a 
leachmg team s organjzat^on and implemental^qn of a 
unified Classroom program Included rn the book are 
svggesled techniques and sample forms for child 
observation and record keeping, straiegres for pfannmg ^ 
daily and Jong-ferm classroom activihes, and a hst of 
cur f iCitlum resources avaifabJe from High/Scope 
Foundation Appendices snow sample forms for leacher 
^elf-evaluationand reports jp parenls. as wen as the "Key 
Experiences K-S ' for ctuldreh ar>d the High/Scope "Chtld 
Observation ftecord K-6 ' 



^fjfe or C3H the Htgh^Scope Foundation, 600 North Rlvor Street Ypsitant), f^i 48197, (313) 485 2000 
to obfBin information on Ordering thesk mateHah, 



4/Plahning in a team 

/ 

Daily tfum^pUimun^ foi nsr^ on simiitir vhwvnth af llw currtcuUtfuJrmmywork 1%* 
\ urri< uliin^ frrinit ivorf^ adul(s both a way to fjhsrrvf chjliin^n's (i<;tu>iLs jn n'Jfitmn \o 
tiwir iuti'lh'f. Uml drvrhpnwnl ami cj nin^^r of poh^ihtv j^-fjys lu supporl ond ^'X(t*nt( ihvir 
^nltTrsts (iiui (atrons. Tfoui piannjn>; af llu^ enW of <;at/i tloy (f^oc'/i«nj£?-(t^^flni luvwbrrb 
if?'' f>i>/)or(tjinfy Jo rrpf^rt timi ussr^s^r (iir^r t;Ios5flPBorii c>i>s(^rvntions ami to plan what thry 
art' i!L<mv4 \v {In ahvut t\ww 



Tht^ (^xricisos m Ihis Lh^ipttir art^ iU*s\^x\iii\ Ui be fione with your Ir^itn meinljers, T]w 
ttMchtn^ Irani refturef! t(j in this chapter nnd thVou^houl the ral (»f Ihis hook is thr^ team 
f:tnnpr»seJ of you tiud U\a people in youf {:liiSb {the ivdm farmed in Chapter 3). Before 
[)r(»<:eedin^* with the exercises, find ail (he bifink^ m this ancJ Ihe next rhapter aud 
lo**elher flectde whose name to write in. 

Figure 1 on pa^es PP^9 contains observations you and your tcachin^j team made%f 
(me dj\ ni your comnUinitv-'Sorvire pv<?school cldssrotim. The exercises iisk yoti to make 
[)lans hase(i,:fm Ihe informahrm m thesi? (observations. 

On the'^t/a\ ifiese ohservalions were made, yrm each planned a riiiferent arhvily for 
soiall-j^rfHip hint* 

s ^ronp Tsin^ phiytioui*h. Jonllipirks, and pipe cleaners 

- — ^s ^loap Finding ami slnn^^in^> fhinj^s vvtlh holes 

. - - . - ^ s iiMJup Hrjiliim^ ;Mlh sniail t olared UUu Ivs 



riir t n \ If^'iKm' iK U\{\\ v\a^ sint^int; 'K^ er>b(jd\ [)tt 1'his just Like M*^" .md havu^ii 
l\ t lidd Hi na n, s^n (ji show au aMuto for everv'me lo d(i 



Figure 1 - 

Planning Time Work Time Ctean-up Time 



6R£N0A (4^, ) 

Dtclated plan lo play in hoube 
afOa, dress up cook go lo Siore 
with Jamison 


Followed plan. Helped Jamison with buttons 
and tie Used acorns, styrofoam, buttons, for 
tood Sorted them \rAQ muffin tms Went to 
store *n block area Otrected Oen*se arid 
Jamison m building o* a store Had 

. — . ijiKc o rOiaroKJ pii^iure ^ivfc 

Otd some counting usifig blocks tor mOriey 


EojOyed suftinQ acorns, 
styrcfoafTi, buttons, irtto 
canrsisters Helped wdh bk.ck 
area 


Clarice: (3) 

^?Jusl said AVt Area— paint arxJ" 
wenl.^^t over to gel ^(arled 


Spent a lot oi time mixing and stirnng paints 
(She would probably like a water table ) 
Finally got to painltng on easel Made dnp 
design, then covered whoJe paper solidly with 
paint When aSked tatell about her picture, 
she said Siorm. rwghlt^me. big ram 


Spent 'A/hole time washing 
brushes 


CORPV i V \ ' ^ 

Finish my ptene atjhe 
^p'vOrkbenC^ J 

* 


These are wheels These are where the men 
S"l These are smoke comipg out These are 
tor blast off When he started flyrng plane 

;5rOnnf1 ^ywOrl^hPn^h. !^^U^d him 

. What he wouJd like to do nexl with his plane ^ 

f^how my f^ugg^^^itAd ' 

parting it or bunding an affport for it He 
decided to pamt tl which took the rest of work 
lime 


Wj^i^hPii l^rij^hp^i With Olanrf 

T VQ Iv^l Iw* 1 UOI IC^O tV Fll 1 ^^^lai IL^^ 

Got silJ^ but was able lo redirect 
energies to spongmg off tables 


DtNiSf 13) 

No response a* all What 
would you like to do tooay'^ So 

A^Uf*H if Dprns^ 

would \[kc to 00 withi .. 

to an area \o see wt^at was 
' mere Oenise nodded yes When 
disked which a:ea. Ghe pomied 
to the quteJ area So they 'Msnt 
the^o together 


Tney looked at shelf together In response to 
Is there anyihmg on \h\S shetf youd Ime lo 
play wifh'? s^e pointed to Ihe inch cubes 

ml^rl ^rui till^rl ^nti pnrrnti^rl uuith th^^p 
-OI I? ^I'^^j 0,f Kj 1 iii^u 0i tyj vi T Uii^U will 1 u i^o-c 

as tong ' wa<i w»th her When 
, .siarted lo^i^aue wanierf to 
come too , ■ puiled out the bea^Js 
^and the cuismaire rods and^hese held her 
htrenlfon long ef^Ou^h lor t^iuieav/e 

bar^ She lomcd m the^Dlock area 

where She slacked pifed fji!f^d ernptied with 
s^naM cuiofed blot^Ks Brought t>iockS to 
Jamtson fOf stf>r^^ 


Old not featiy do much cleaning 
UD Picked up a blocks then 
stopped 


1 


i 

Biji]f ar f iatjLjraie farm '^dh RayT^^ond 
irykMjiPXiriCjL.se t^vo t:iarns fences pastuTf'S 
a^"d rn^rSs Somt^ dispute when Brf>ndH a^id 
Jd^Tiison < ;iTrio !o bijikl Sloro br^Cai^se farrTi 
tooj' s;[r rii^ji h 1 r r< >r;i __ sal Vp<t'i 

.^1' fj- A' !o<jt'iht.n a'^^j trtoy rJeodeU t^a! ^t('e 
f .'iiji-J U- .jiorq ^hM■^^wlf u^iid \ rjrrriei'^ ^ti^Hji^'t 
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Figure 1 (continued) 



RecalE Time Small-Group Time Circle Time Outsitie Time 



1 

Tafked abouJ Polaroid 
picture ot store Other i^iJs 
vvanred ro ^ee "f they were 
jn me picr^jfc 


Built store shelves w*m 
playdouqh artd looihpicks 
Used pipe cteancfS tor 
moms and 'store 
people 


tale to circle beca^jse she 
Ranted lo finish her store 
tor t^er mom when she 
came to i^^rk her up Had 
;dej ot prerend-ng to 
Skate 


Gathered acorns and 
stones and soried them 
into two di/terent bags 
Again invo»ved Oemse in 
this ac(TVity i 


^h^JWEr^CJ her pjclufe 


Old no? find Ihjr^gs 'wth 
tiuios Worked just 'Mth 
wooder^ beads rolling ar^d 
Diiim ihem Did some 
sorting ty color 


When It was her tu^n to^ 
suggest a way to move 
repeated clappirtg we had, 
just ^lone ' 


Played m sandbox hllmg 
and ematymg Ran Out ot 
containers 


S^o^ecJ h.^ plane 
Ret>''at<id e^tPlanation fur 


Added piaydough lo his 
p^ane Toothpjcks were 
drfviog sticks ' Didn t 
want 10 la^/> ihmgs oft t>is 
plane end bul l^ he took 
rus piaydough home 
everyone else weuld vi/aot 
to Finally took it oft 


Had everyone move like a 
plane 


Flew his plane otf the 

chmber ^ 

worked w+ih Nm \o find a 
ptace where ;t wouldn t ffy 
jnto people Also flew 
other things ott climber 
paper sticks, cardboard 
t)Ox. grass Talked about' 
whiCh things were heavier 
and how they ftew 


S^ijrj fiott^ir^^^ ^yi\ &n qo to 
g^r in-.h rubos and 

v^h^.^n .... . . laiko^J 

.itiO'jT Jv^^1t >hL n.iLl (1nr)/> 


Sat next to Glance, rolling 
and pil'ng beads not 
talk \o CiariCe even 
though they were or^gaged 
rn s^ime^activrTy Aith sarvie 
materials 


Wouidn \ suggest a 
movement 10$.] covered 
ner ^ace with her hands, 
so others covered Jhoir 
Jacos with thofr hands 
S+if* scorried to like thjs 


?;rayed hy 

then jOined Glance t\iUug a 
bag with acoms Took 
hers hom£' 


tr^ .r ^.'It^ >' r*'- ruj 


Um d tikK.ks to Duild a" ' 
^yf^ifTif:trif:nJ budding Wfth 
Jrnce ii^'^und it Wf>rkod a 
hint} u^m* to rrrdkf ih^? 

^^ir ft Snfff^ /h br thO S.in-io 


> 

V^dd S'/'Tiany ide^s sne 
I'Hd (J "^a^d t^rTle /.nihnq 


M^do a hous*' in \T\ii 
bu\hes with i ynnette and 
R<iy?nonn t Ised leaves i(>f 
Uh',<\ >t<!rK^s iof morujy 
iiouOh^ at orns fr }m 




'1/ 



■6/ 
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Figure 1 (continued) 



PlatwingTime WorN Time Clean-up Time 



JAMtSON 

Planned to piav ^vith grenda m 
ihe house area fm gonna t>e 
the d?id 


Spent a long time nnmg up ties next to each 
Other to ^snd the lOngesi because, as dad he 
needed t^^e uggest on^ Then wbrked on 
knot tn ffOnt ot mirrOr Ftoa^y called Brenda 
Honey you goita t^e this pesky knot Got 
angry at Elise and Raymond ior taKmg up so 
much room fn the b^ock ar^ya Threaiened to 
knock down farm so he couta buid store 

steppe be'cre they came lo 

blows Jamison actuai^y came up with the 
solution butid store next to the ^oad so 
farroers coufd come to store too Dsdn t really 
want Denisc to help unM ine reaEfzed that he 
needed her blocks ^ 


Dtsappt.'area into The,t>ui^hr( .^h* 
at c'ertr^ up tmr ^.oViihr'-- le" 


LVNNETTE i4 ; . 
Pa'nt pajnt pajnt ' yvanna 
paint a big picture for Tpy dad 


Tort? on big piece of butcher paper tried io 
put »t on the easel but it was too big Put ii on 
the Tloor but Cla^^ce kept wajkmg on it to get 
to Sfttk Finally put on tahle Clai'ice '.va^ 
using atl the containers to mtx pafnt m and 
Lynnette getting Jfustrated so 
steppe'd in and asked \i there -v^-re other 
cont^nr^efS she cow think of She gnt a 
mutfm tin from the house area that no one 
was using Asked Ciance tc pouf sorre P'lint 
into "her muffrn t]r> Pam^ed efabbrato muT.ir 
witn house family members barbpCLie b kes 
.Dictated story 


Hact to ^no siuv e ^'j^^erf. hCr u g 
picture cuu^c] drv i^r^dtb^^-rDed 
oulsioe in ^.un U^^ed 'o(.k\ f ^r 
weights When her brLiir^j*;, ,vrrr 
denned he'pod t^i^'-' ^^ 'T*^j 


MARKf TTA 
Pi.^Vies 


Wenr nghl to rabbet puzzle and d(d ft two of 
three t:mes Then tfred fafnfi Puzzte whiCh she 
t-ad nev<;r done before Worked aione for a 
long time unt>: she got jI then called 

^- - Over to ^ee 'f Oidn t say rnucn, 
hiil ^yt>rv Dleasert AJ _ <; ^^ufjgesiion 

tTxiced around each puzzle piece ^nd labeled 
i! so .-he could Show her :r.om Afterwards i^n 


Pur jAcjy p'):-'.''es H*'/prd v^lfh ' 
blrtrks 




rnuK pf?in .vjfn her Found wood that was 
'^ear leoQin iir.e^ o . plan pounded 
Otucd s^iwed drilled kidded bottle cdps fo^ 
p!a^^e^-> f["j hold the tonrJ m Talked wUh CorCv 




V 1 K P '* 

Wk*: ^^''1 Ti. ^(17. urrijfr. < ut 
A''' * ^'l l^^'ri! 

f^' J* ("^i^ '1 t ■ ' *'\i"r ■ '"l A 


7^>l ' I H-Ji't <i ]• J' 'f' lllrK lr-IFUl^ j|tKJ d iJKJ UHJ 

oi* ( r of ,vood ancJ th^.^r^ f'tt.rto ;t jnto tfif^ vire . 
NeeO^^-1 h^^ifj qeftinq hrs cut ^ft^jrted t)utV^;pr 
rjrMng In rht- *'nd oncf^ started S;m*^i two 

Ov S<i.V'*i/'T 


1 



Itbjall Time 



Figure 1 (continued) 

Small-Group Time Circle Time 



Outside Time 



f OuH'J 3'i k"n(J^ of ihifig^; 
D<^iU;rn -t'd bean sp^oi 



_ ^. TifTuny 

AOf ijrati- Thrower 



.^'O pri fincf rf^a J 



tar^iilv on a'^jiirnir 



Had Overvone pfC^Orvi 



t liSt? ana RfiymoncJ 



i\f\vy-] hpr blocks up somo 
accorOifKj ^o f <)for Long 



Tos.mod he; Knees 



W<inTea push,n^i on the 
^wing Cned whon 

han her wo:k 

on 



.:nr! ili'^^vr^ lufTH-' and li;rri 



>o ! 1 polo and shd 

ihaT she ^oold rUij)t 
h.Qh rj<^y saw her and 



1 1' ' 



f f ^it r-j> •fyonf* jump \,r. 
• i' il J >^vn ♦v**rv T"'^'* 

n/-. li;r?^ 1;j M;od*":-' 



f^ltSV'd £ ^rriiTT sa'A wi|h 

//f t d . thf V ^>ijEd 
Ih^i^n (;ih'if tht'^T^ ir-to a 




Figure 1 (continued) 



Planning Time Work Time Clean-up Time 



rtHvi t)t-iicitnq a ^lf^Tl .vth i-iist- 


(See ^.vork lime notes or, f'se) In addit'on 
Raymof d loaded afl trie ^arm aninnals mlo lh<; 
irock to take to the place a-here tney get 
made tnto meat fr^ed Mrious-sized trucks 
u^.tii r e found on^ whe'e they d aK fit 


Used trjjck u> drive oEooks back 
"0 shelves Spent a lot of timrC 
fitting blocks mto truck 


SAM 3. 

As \*^dr^e^^ *o ^ork •■fi/\\h 
Mirtt:^ suggested 

soo"iething_'ned 'ike Co ai^O 

LookecJ around saw Clarici:^ in 
art area ana sa d Wo^^ vvpi^ 
Clarice 


Mtxed stirred arid pCurea paFnt ^A^iih Cia^ice 
theri spent rest of wofk tio^e panntmg at easel 
Never drd go to work wfth Wike aSt1^ougn ^-e 
periodically werit to look at Mike s sawing 


Hung hts pfCture helped with 
orus^^es then hesped Mike 
sweep sawdust 


SASHA13 1 

Dur[!^9 piai irig t>rrie leri hiS 

dLifmped e^t t^^e puzzles upside 

dovun - - joined him 

said Looks I'ke yOu pia^ried \v 
/v'lrk A'ltn pLiiTJ^es roday Sastia 


Couldni begin to put purzies logether Too 
many pieces aH jombied together So ^rst 

_ gave him t^^e anfmat puz-r^e board 
and played Can you fmd the 

rt;^nn(^d the .Tnim;^l S.isha fnnnri 
the puzzle piev.e and worked to get it into the 
board After ho finished the animal puzzle he 
wanted to do it agam so he did Third t.me 
ht^ did it witfvujr help ._. sTarTpfl *o 
put ^he r+^^t of Jne pu7;ie pirxes back but 
Sasr^a said r\o and prccr^oded to j^tack D^^rf 
Olio fhcr^r j-ke b:o^ 


Could not put pu27ios back 
together bot did nelp put 
^lnlsned puzzles back jn rack 


rV-i-^T'd ti '^^kvo *'s'^ 1 ca*^ 
■ a^*'d aoo./ :titv-ft^n! n\rt;rifii"^ 

■■;-d ■ cn;-'^ ■ it^^ ^.'^ 


hound -^tirk o-jfside T,ed str-ny to sttc^ aod 
paper L'rp onto str:nq for pole Usod 
1^ f 'fv-t^LiC !ion ^'dper tof ^ish Pu'^-Ched hoS^' 
r:jti.t m.OuTh but when nr* p^jt ffsh on HoG^ b^6 
tn-^d to catoh ,t co-.jidn t gei paper clip 

hnOK ir^!o m^]utn Hf^y JO^iChOf *hJ!::fJor^^ 
A^VK In rt^spon^e - What else roufd you 
u,^ r\t} thought Lismo tape loop^ or 

p>.r. y.Q pflprf ^''p^s ],p r^r \hv. f;sh 1^ 
Tr.^d n^.th Fafrf-;^ rj-p idea A'-j-rkt/^J bn^^st ^■adr* 
[=. jl/ tif pIl^c pap^-r nsF-'ti r?rik»^r*ovs tor 

y 


No trr.^.pi^j pLjTting hjs things 
a;*.^av T^on heljitng m bk^rk 


, 


' Hr* ^ ■"Jrj r'l." r,, 1 ,\/t^ h>'' .i'- 1 

A '■'■r *. ^ ' rf'ft-j.j^ 1 ^^"'■■^ itjt'Tj , J i| ;^.( ' 
: P'* ^ : ^ . . - * / , vj^ I ' tt 'y*-^ 


V F ■ , |i ^^1 II ]. I r f f r fl' jM' ' ' 

if J 1 1' h ■ ' ; ' • J [■■■'■■■■■ 1 ^ ' ir 



Figure 1 (continued) 



Recall Time Sniol^Group Time Circle Time Outside Time 



- 


Wa^? able 1o mamta n 


Wissed ^^icsr ctrcie 
because was ifacmg 

r-.GckJac^j so he eouid 
stiuvv his vr\orr\ and dad 


Wade a hou^*^ with Eifse 
and Lynnette 1 1J du ine 
heavy thrngs caijse 1 rn 
the dad' Pusned logs 
over 10 rT>ake the SK3es 
Wanted to pJte to nnake 
log cabin bur logs kepr 
foiling oft 




Roiled snakeb The big 


Had everyone elap hands. 
c^ap knees 


(See Mike at outside ^ime ) 


^r>aT 'le did 


Worked with playdough 
^*^o\e irrne Paned. 

ir squi '^I'd 


Kepi aving Cfncie to go 
back ^OvPiaydough Finally 
'^n! n.T^ ^ lap 


Played m sandbox 
pourtng water mto sand 




Pijt a^Line ■^c^eie fi'uriq*-, 
.^-^'-^ .V tif.^fJs f'^aiiv s^Tvjii 


SL;d^^es'f d pretending to 
s-vi'Tii''>Fnq i^jrk.nq f^-e[ 


FootbafE wfin 

and Jamison learning to 
catrh Good ^hrowe^ and 
^uTiner 




1 ■ 1 * . .prt^j '.'►Tf * ^ . J 
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1. Organizing planning sessions aroutid key experiences 

One W(iy li (tMt.hihj4 tifiin Lfin tipjjttJdtJi ihe plctiinin>j by loiikinf^ what rliildron 

tin- iUnn^ with le^ani iu ihv ke> c>poTjen{,f:>. Turn tu pd^fti> 3d \n Young Children in Actioji for 
fi complete list of the key experiem:ts. 

*i} As you r(jdd (hrouj*h Fi^^urc 1, list ihe kt^y expeiioncos th^il t^hilHren were expenont.ing on 
(he day the obsrrviiiions ivere n^mUt An ex^imple is ^?iven. 



Time of Day Key txperiertces 



Planning Time 


Civ»Siri)j materlOLls, Gcl-iv(Kes^ purposes 


Wofk Time 




Clean-up Ttme 




Ret^all Tifnt? 








< i'1 !o Titter 









[>| Psm*; rtu' loini.il nullinrd (Hi p**^*'s HMvll in Youag Children in Aclion, mdkf <i pKin fur 
ihc (idv ^jiN^i lh<^ i)h«erv^ihons m Fjti*jn* 1 v^f^rv m<Kl<^ t'h(>ost^ lh(^ key rxperu^nres ymi 



Time of Day 



Key Experiences 



Strategies and Activfties 



































/ 
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(II 



2* Organizing planning sessions around the daily routine 

Anoiht^i vvdv U> jjse vour iUty*v> ^^hserviitions Jo plan for llu' nt-vl d^iy is f(» look rarrfully at 
(Mi h sfiiim^nl ui I he cidily louline l(> tl(M(^[[iim<^ the issik's ytiu to vvtirk on Mil th<' stn^n^lhs 
vciij vV(tnl lo support K**ftT to itu* ohservdlions m F^^^ln4i I lo (in:>wer \\w foliowui^ (|ii(\slions 

aj Hiivv dt<l iht* chihiirn mtlicalo their phins-^ LiM Uie Hiffrrent W(iy!> 



if How uotilcf ymf pltin H» .stippfTri ov f^lfjuK t(*mcjrrcnv oi' soiiK* hmr rri the nrdr (uhm\ 
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i ! \\ \\u h llurr < lultiien viuiild \,ou pu k l)r j>,u1i{ ul.irlj, iiu.jjc f»l (im ui^> Ui^i k htu*' 



<i) WKif h \\\^) T hihirrn sreir tf> neful hf^lp <)( tJfMn^up tjin**^ Htm wtmU] vou wotk vvitli th^m 
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i'i Ijst the f.hilcJren in ytmv sm^ill ^rmip dtid Jf^ riht' u h,U <^ff h fjrit ih<i wdh thr mdk'rials 
Child Uss ol Materials 



for you; j^nuip (if fihildrcn (omorrow suppi>rl an^i exien*! PfU,h rhilrrs nlon^sls and 
iitjililtos^ Bnofiy ti<^sMib(* Ihn t^thvity. thr malrn^ls dvdildblp to (^ich (,hihi. an<f h(jw yuu 
preihiA i'tu.h rhikJ would us*' Ihem. 

> 

Activity 



Materials 



Possible Responses 



*4) Ikt^ntia. Di^njsr. El\si\ Raymoml. mi\ Sasha mch experienced parlicuhir difficuUies 
( tn.W UxiM' Whiil wore Jhoy'^ How wouid ytm plan to deai wilh these issues lomorrow 
nrrli' time? 





ClrclG'Time Problem 


Strategies for Tomorrow 






















1 











snnii^ir to the auUiiie Wnw recoitSf^i m the (jbseivahons m Fij^tue I WbH:h i:hjldren 
^%oiiIti yon work with-* How? (For a di;j<iram f>f your fuitdoor jirea, r<jfer tn pa^^e 13.) 



3. Organizing planning sessions around individual children 



As p*»rl {){ thejr daily phmnm^ sessinns* stjine tedchin^ teams alioul fivr nr six rhiMren 
i*nd r**rorii s|MM,ih<, observations and strategies to Iry the n<^xt day. ■ 

(0 Ke\ low f)af^es 1 13*20 in Young Children in Action* 'rhen till tml ^ho f(>ll<jv\'mt> chart, 

usin*i \hv informaiian in the ohstirvaljons in Figur*^ 1. You may not l)e Me to ftll in v\vry 
Uo\ v\cry child. Y<hj may also want to refer to the list of key expenenros on pd^^es 3- 
tnn Young Children in Action. 

Assessment of Children's Actions and language 



Serlation or' Spatiai or Temporal 
Representation Classifjc^tjon Number Concepts Relations 











■ 








I 
































• 






1 



















}}\ I^trk (in** n[ th<* seven ^.hiltiren unci jilan how ymi wouhl suppoii and extend his oi hrv 



Child: 



Area 



Support Strategies 





1 




J 






- 
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4. Pianniiig for special events 



Penodmally. leijm phuininsi for Ihe riext ddy is mfluenced hy an upuomin^ evenl or holiday 
At Hucfi times it is important to make plans thai strike a bahince botween children s current 
dclivitics and interests and new activities that relate to the special event. Some ways to strike 
this bbliince are to think of event-rel-ited materials to make available for children to choose to 
use nl work time; to plan event-related. sm;ill-^roup activities that ivill allov^f each child to work 
at his or her own level: and to modify favoritu circle-time activities to relate in some way to Ihe 
event (fiingin^ "Old MacDonald Had a Halloween Party/' for example, and naminj? all the kinds 
of peoph' who ramu to it). 

The day after Ilie observations in Fij^ure 1 were made is the day before Thanksgivmj? You 
and your team members are plapning with this special t^vent in niJrtd. 

a) What 'I1ianksgivtnj>-relate(i materials would you add to the work areas for-children lo 
tist^ at work time tomorrow? 



Ares Matenats 






Bitick 




Art 











bj What Thank?;givin^i relati-d. small-j^roup activity would you plan so that each cbild had 
irrauTJals \t> work with at his or he^^own h^vel"^ Dt*<i<:ribe the artivify. the matfTials, anc) 
how each [ hihl ini^ht respond 



Activity 



materials for €ach Chittl 



Possible Elesponses 



By 



5. Planning for field trips and follow-up activities 



U\<-ds for UtAi\ rnjjs uiu*\\ ^^rnrr^t* !roni t hiklrrns jnlett-sls <md <uM\\\\t'^ Iti llu^ *'\<irn|)l(' 
iiwf'u \n Young Children in Action^ \mgt'^ 1ZZ-2X Jht> te*j<Jijii^ tectiij plans a (i^hi frij) iu a ^ius 
sLitmn IjtH <uisr thr'\ have ul»ser\ t hiltirrii pla^tnj^ ^as slcilum tiuil** a bit tiurmj^ work-tmie. In 
Mns t'\or( is<^ \<Mi ujll **\ain]nin^i yotir childt'cn's intrivst.s aruJ plarnnn^; a hM Inp a[t)tin(i 

a| f^<^ul tluniioj, ih»^ (jlisrt \ H>ns-in Fj^^tjrt' 1 <jn<i pit k mil cja iiH^^u^sl and a t.'a resptiruim^^ 

\>\<H. V i{l V isit 

Interest Place to Visit 

h! Vlht'n inu \ hv flay will vtui make tins msiK 



* S Uhal ai hvr thui>^s uo»iU4 y<ni hkt^ ihiMrt^n in he al)le it> do on ihis \is\\'' 



dl I piJh M Tuiiiifi-j 111 Uir i l,i ,sr«toni lai riiv \]w ^sji, liou uouid vua lielj) ihr t liiMirn 
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Area ^1aterisls 
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6, Observing team planning 

ui Anion as [*[isr! \ ( 

ii M \nu u,>r,' HI a }H>Mri«-n m rhi^ :r,i^ him' U ^ iWu.r k nn fii^ u j-iannm- r .s 




7. Team planning issues to ponder 



iiui riu r^\ What iiu ihiiik ind \\h\ ' 

' J Si>rur p^^ofilf t hm^ thdl il*nU ^<mjt! pldEaujii^ is iirun u'ss-n ^ cirjvl fh^l \\ rrkK [U-niniis;- is 
^nWw iMit Uii.il (ii^ Hipnk ^KKi win ' 

V 

J I Si [.M' f hi Ml ^'4\ iitak*^ * ^>('ir nun jilfiiis in Itn^ t ue iit uU>nK '^\h\ i> h-iin plLunuiti! nv" i s^^t^ \ 
H ail' 

[] ^\ Ik (ii* v<*u ifunk lli*^ jiM|or lUiinnmi* citipImms iws m ihis 4 iit r u tjUuu — in rr.:ai 

rj SiiriK^ [)t't'[jlr i^n^w th<' pUmI t-tke f»f tiMinwm k .iri(! s'^ni<^ ttm! i* ii^vliuii'- Ho\\ 

dn \fiu tr<'j c*h(»iit h^iniwoik' 

1 1 ( -I h'cJin lUcikcs |)Jcjns< to uhdt cxlrrU shoolH it slii V \ hr\\\ 1 w h^fi 

c ir( tiinstfjfK nu*^hl a hMia i hciny*r its ^^nK lutein ni iraHstnMni ^ 



8- Team planning projects 

ii'i lo^n in U\.i\ \viH hin^ it ftm lor ilruU jihinriLii^:; Ni^ti^ U\t pLiiij:^n.u cj[i[i[ii'f< h 'Uiti hiA\ 

111 ( >hsri \r t)i )ui[iii .n thr i)lananu! i an \ uvj mit. .jn^i ^^fiiuat son < i a s;>t ( ini 
}M rs( h(ini rnl — a ■ •i\ti \ . t>n Uwlriv . (>i t Mk^i i *^irhi rihon 

^ ; ^ I \ : i 1 11 i|iriif J 'I pi-iunin^^. I ,iM \ in*^ -ail , ,aid t \ filnahon of a j^n si hmA ia'M 



Fiims and PuisMcatiotis. 



^ Films 

Team PEannjng tn the Cognhivejy DHeuied 
Curriculum 

[PS760J 16mm ffim b^^Qk & W^iie. l8jrnn 
Ih+s f^lm "Jfocuments the activities of two pfeschool 
^eacher^ \\ ^A'v\J^J^ times I he ^chooJ day *l Sfio^s ihein 
firjnnifig c:>nsi(J*Jrmg ways to supporl both the chii(ireo 
ind each other shading tjt>servations oHhe thtldren and 
e^aiuatrng the effecthv^iness the actjvities they tmci 
jjianrted fof the day 

Guidelines for Evaluating Activities 

fP^iSOJ Set of ttiree l6mm ftims t>fach & white ^ound 
bd rntn \otai disctr^^ion guides mchded 
The<;e programs derrtOnstrate aiJeroalive ways teachers 
-y^ plan aneJ ca'r/ out aciivihes withagr^opof p'^esthoot 
^,hitdren Each Pmgram shows two contrasting s^tvies of 
sirocturmg af>d feadtng a grOup activity, lising sirrniar 
matf>ria!s but different teaching methods andgoais Useful 
for srimuiating drscusSiOn of teaChmg s(yle^> and 
'?d jcatrjnai philosophies Ar^ dLCOnipanymy observation 
gutcie offers cnte*ta hv v^h cli to evaiiJate and revise 
f tas^roorp activities Also incJuded a ttc^ir^er s 
sijpp^efnent that discusses me h*rT^s if^ terms of the enter (a 
the gjift^ and offers s^jqgestfOns for fevismg the 
.activities. 

Co/rfrasfing Testchtng Styles Sm^tt'Group Tfme 

/t^ST^f F i J8min> 

Conlrasitng Teaching Styles Work Time, ih^ Ati Aroa 
ConttBSffng Teaching Styfes Citcle Tims 

The Block Area 

/PS rg;/ S^/ O/ f -^t^ '^OMr tnt^i^tf/p^ < a^^P//P toiifr., 

5 Observing ^ Child m th& Stock Are^ * ^ ^r^'/'. 

I vnnetfe b\ii\^ . ;i la'qe ^lrijC?Ofe in the f>lr><,k .^f^a ar^d ^ 

Ttnchf>r ohseive^ arid works wtth hi^f Tho narratt^i 

.jTiK*?jori and Thf' \irtfTeg*es < '^jjIO u^e * fi^^^p i yfiri»*iin 
tiitf^r^ ,if>r| ^(Hn^^^tiT^T her ^tr-j^ hirf? 



representation if> **ach section two teachers discuss 
specihc activities from the rclassroo.n i^nd demonstrate a 
varieiv of teachtng strategies 

Thinking and Reasoning In Preschool Children 

I PS OS J J6ftifn fitfn. t>fack & white, sotmd. 23 mm 
An overview o* the characteristics ot chUdren s ^hink^ng lo 
the ' pTeoperaiional ' stage o* development The nim 
. k^^ustrate^ some o\ fhe important concepts and reasoning 
atuhttes that children develop dunng ihe preschoor years 
It ^.hOws how the chiid s understanding of the wortd aOects 
hif- behavior and probtem-solvmg mefhods a concise 
introduction lo a complex subject 

Key Experiences for Intellectual Development 
During the Preschool Years 

IPS137J 16mm ifir^. coior ^ound. 19 m-n 
Scenes from the High-Scope Preschool ilu/stralesome of 
the major key ejtpenences ' for ;hecogn*live development 
trie c><escnoo' age chilo^-m active le^irning, language 
^epresenJalion class»fica*ion st^nation m^mher concepts 
uvnPOrat relations and spatia; relations 



Publications 

Planning by Teachers 

Aurhot L Rsn^Orr bookiQf Pagei^f t9/8 
Th'S practical handbook sets lorlh <5uidehnt>s tor n 
leaching tea-^'s Organisation And rmpiementaliOn Of <t 
i>hifie<J Classroom prograr^ hicKided m the bor>k are 
sugtjesTed techniques Jnd sample forrt^s ,or child 
nhse^/arioo and record keeping strategies for nJanr^tr^g 
dJiiy and long term classroom activities and a list of 
^ '^rnCuiuirt resources a>'a+labie From High 'Scope 
Foundation Apperidices sh^^w sample forms for ^each<?r 
sHf-*?valuai[on reports to pa-enu. az ^*»il as the Key 
t tTjerifTTres K 6 fo' rhiidTen afid me Hioh ^.c.>rr ChiM 
< irisi^u ifioo HCf nrd K -f> 



jijr^ rn rii. 



)( M' ty .ir j sl.i ^' 



Wn*0 Of caU the High Scope Foundation. SOC Norfh f<+ve/ Stt^^^t Yp^riar^fi hii 4819/. ^313} 't8S ?C00 
to o^f^rn tntOfrtaifnn on Ofderinq these nn^tenals 



5/ Active learning 



.\i Uon is paiUlimi. nniku}^ rnn(/f*ls of rrn/ ^r■\J^^^^ prjjnts, Icdnun^ to 

f an hi' vvht't'i^ /\f turn j>. sifinsbmi^, pfi's^iu^, ruhhin^. \^rtnn^ (iovvn ou tbr 

iu>liiin\i nn. y<^flMii; wi(h all your nnuhl AchOfJ JS slin/sm;^. making <irffcrf-nf 
s(Hifu/s Jf s fiilin^, vmplyiti'^ paunm^, spiHrn^. rliousjni;. puHni,v (JufJ^us 
tifsivihi'i hiiiiiuvtt]^, niakinn wnu-thn^ii as \nn^^ ns >otJ fxjj* nwki tt A< t on 
l>n>ti'ndis\^ ti> fly li^r <J hini uw vU-phnul, dnv*' a i nr Ai Hon js pt^unn^ 
MHir oi\ n }u\rt\ ft^stnji^, /rrJiriii, ff)rr( hniu, fXj^lijrnvti nl! by vuursvlf :\i tH)\^ is 
w^^is'^ Viiiu rnfrr'- htniv h) ff^tjrit 



Ic Active learning: For everyone 

'\Mt>i r*Mt*irti^ \hr [niiowinjj fi.tt p.jpt'i (m^^s li^t rill Htt '.it rui^ iisi^ f-!f N 

,(bL>f>t ;pf*i iui^^ > is!i[icirt*^(l lo \ fitj !u * his Hf^st nphnn 

!.3 f^i[)u■r \ 's)ri<.; h* r n.ij sr u hit*' ;;.i[>fr uuh\v ivnm dis^ *ir (!* <'n'. r'l^-fjj-s ^md s« f ^i[)s - ^ h\u n 
ijtrTi' t^(^t■ C^U-srt's -.t^vvjiu^ b.iskt't, ^|(^ ],i Pd|nrr hi!<t*-ti thr ht sf pa[>fr t^s iri ttU' 

I r < ,ii^^iU^ on iiKr uHti Im f uul si^^n l.i P.ifjjr^ -x^p^iniit^ti Kis lin^ in. U\di' 

^ <-s .^t \ ii' I'fu^ ^'J/* ^ 'in<i sliMpr u t il <ts [laiis i\ Iwittnni^ .hmI hiiiull"^ I 'ui,:\ pr,pt ^ ; 

' . ifij .1 ^ to ^ \ I; r^tM . iMTt: L! i^lrjr f * Ti> ' r|rs -.ni^ir i ^ : t] n f Mr s V 1 1 [ + S^^i ■ " ' 1 



i 




5 



\ 



2, Recognizing the key experiences in active' learning 

,H ♦ t \ ^ If.ir iiJTS'j f[i'ti ir !n tins r js*' \t>{i \\\\\ irad (i<^^( r i(<n^ ^^f r \ '^rvHd \ 







Key Experiences: Active Le3rnins 






' '■■^ ^f""-^'- • ( ^-cfs r^g rrtaJvr'^^is .irti^'t'*-^) (XirDC^*.^ 








1 
















■ • rKf* L".f s r .A"! nee'T. 



ffr( ui^vt pi u iFn sPiph^r. ;)u\h*^rj daw n un \hr tnp, lin^n pulled lh(* p^tpr^is uul tlu^ 
tffjr ! fr < nniiin ^ srr thr St j[il< <ij hf r thv ppji rss, rhis {}ix\v hinrnt> f hf s^*[j4^[ 



, * ^ X — 

■ f -I'lli] f ■ " " 



;pi<» \\ <JS 

F - - y (,^rTnn<^ *>nt. <ai^l f!nrin\ r<Ml]/t^fnhdt 

^ .nf'p Mu' [)rj))f ^ U*^r,Mj^j' Mi^ [i>i[)t t luifir; ihf ^t.iplrt iddi^r thfjn>' b*^U\*'^'ri 

f;,id i;onr dumi^^th M\ p.ip^'JS rdti'r[j s^afjlf'-, ]m 



M^ii ki'lhi srU'j J I !iul, litnunl il I in(j-sid<^-ii|) ami Ix^^^an to jx^kv U><jlh[>ii ks mU\ if 
Miki' likt'^i M.ukt^na's ulvd .jjhS -nJth^tl > i4[n jnMiJMl his hxiUipu.ks *(j inakr^ " lki>^s " i [n\ 
tntk st»in*^ f^vot \ tiling M> spe hit\\ nwi h u t*ul(l fit into "hryvvi ' 



j.ijriison " A\U'\ shtjuiiiw his n*"A mjllens U> jII hiS KMt.h^-r s> [jiiusun n-tii^ nvil 1<j liu- 
' oar j.M k. Inok his mittt'ns 1* an^ftjll^ Jut kin*^ Uicni l^l<^ his p<»(Ai*li, rrniov^^J anil 
hiUij^ i:|> his \Ai krt. aihE s.it tloun t*! work his IkjoIs AfU'i .stiuiij*liniiH ht' (.a!!r*l. 'Hf\ 
U 'ii Uw^sr K siiK k " ^hou**vi hirii litjw Jfi j^rab th*^ \hn:l (if his shfx^ vM(h 

'Ui' harul ami th*^ IwtI of Ims l>ool v\ith ih^^ if\\\vr am! then asketi jiinrnsnii hi lo ihr Jlhri 

tlif Sriua- u<n ' Ln(>K I jt ami niv .shor slaved on!" '^x* lainicd ja^tnson. and h^^ 
ji "^ fn-^ U^tu\\ untU'i his fiic k*-t anri h*^t*firf! if\i to niak** his [)]aEt 



i\ I was i>uiU!in^ .in .ml ilown" \<iu^ tfdtl Un (he wintUiip lot.t^ tai ^ht^ uui U\i 

hi*t Inithtiiiv Vhv (^f thv tiatk was Unv bul Uiv (.^ir k<^pt jiinipmj^ aii tln^ Irark 

*>f( aijsc tlii^ hill shr uas kpo sh^f^p. In lirr frushariun. she kntjt^krd tht^ hi!! tlouii, 
hjrnirm it mln a i^iadual liso WKi^n hrr < cir madt- it A\ ttu' way up to llie t^ip, s!ie tailed 
u>M ovrv and SiHtk "l.tjok. wat<.h^ My car «^(>*'s uj> " 

"So ri tlo<*s." nspondcd. "hf^r aust.' yoK nia<ie yuur hill a !itt!e lower Your fiisl 
hdl w<is tijt^ hi^^h (.'cHi you iiuik<^ antjlher hilT^" l,ynn**lfe btult tv\t> iiu>re hills jnlt^ 
hei ti.n k, h^stmji^ arul adjuslniji them tmul she (ar < auUl li\i\ (^ise h on<> withtait 
lallm:^ M\ 

I{lentj[v the k( \ exper jt^jit e(s). 



A ^^T^aJf^ <>i i hihireii ^m^po making pknilontjh ujth vt'i^ "OtuK Inok ai .jII this su^^ar Ue 
UHim use thi^ U>ai her'^* asked Bu^nda 'Tm ^r>nna taste it yvK k thaJ ami iVj bU^av. 
rhniT s s.d* Vti* k'" 

\\\ s*ih U't ls Ukii s,ind Imt mv is ve^ \. ver\ soM/' auiioiinced Mit h^'Ue 

Srj* , shi ks rr^ ni\ fih^jeis \\\t' i^liie ( ojMiifented (>ne\ ,is hf* st iri^fi the 
'ri'4M'diruis *o*^ediej jn h^^ hijwi 

S.isha was snu-liifi^ his [)(avdout^h— *l \raiinuJi " Thn\ he UisUni a lat ' Iii^ said. 

it sin^'lifci ij'.i'd litil d titt\n\ \a^U \^nfH\ ^ ^h^it i\ Sd>hn^*' vcmp .islv^tl Hp f^odded hts 

f.f Iff -nOuiSMsti* aiiv 
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3. Chilrf Study: Observing an active learner 



Child's Hame: 



Date: 
Location: 



'ii 
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4. Ingredients for active learning 
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■ U\v i;Mrnin<^ Mjriipijljhon ut [ii.ih^rials is f^ssf^nh.il, t^l < <j*i[S(v hitt hy iJsf^lJ U dot^s not 

• Mu"(rl»\ «li{N.hii(! uh.ir ttMr\ wjrh whi* h niriU^ri jis 

• U ^nfs < hnsMi anti iisr<i l)v Oiv t hiltl lo tlj^s< nln^ v> hdt ii*^ or ^hf is tioni^ 

• ^i.ppMrr .(fhiiK oj [)t'f^[s in thi to* iti r^f tJi^nirmn <n tju<^slions ih^jt ht-lp llif^ f luKf 
fhink .ih^JUT lus Of cj< Ijons 

r3 ! RfMit t>)llf)i\ in'j 'i^^s^ M[;rii*ns sil-utuiii^ t r^dt < in m \m\ pM'-i hotA t Lk^^smoiu 

Situ i^ldi) A 

Hit It*' IS [i.iMiUnt: ^it \\h' r.isiM SIk' lids i nnsrfi ti \ f t oliirs ^mtl srict te<j <i hnisli Un 
i .a h i olnr stir shif K w^h le^t jnd \ \ f ,JM p.nrits d linr fn>in top 1o hoUorii nn (Ik^ 
U'U 'sui*^ (jI thr p.*|>^^i N('xi h( it sht^ t civt^lvilh j^.nnis lnn\ dmi ^>o on. 

i;nhl shf luis h\ r < olnn^J i^nrs hi * h otln-i SIk^ stdj ts o\ s'j di^din wuh thi^ hlo*^ 
((sh .ohI < (iri'inot s \ \hv w [inlc |^,ii>f'i is \\i)h < oioi eti hnrs 

. s srodli ur ouji ii^^jkiii!^ I icjllourt-n iii.isks ^ ^^ws cmc U f a 

-^hi^" ^o\ nrntdinnii; sr issnrs, sImol;. j pit^rt^ \ A bUiX f onsh »i( troii p,i|H'r, <i piH c ol 

M ^nirMHii o,:i^ [^d^lf. .md samv t^lmw rnaf <inji>j "\ou _ Ii<-^ins. "I wmW i\n \\ 

\ Mij In . isfHis*' sinnf'iliinu horn \ \nH ljo\ HiciTs i>lcu k Cioo^K (^LirjLr. vou j^ot ihc l^tat k 
p.ipi ( f rO(,fi Tiinnu \o, Hf^jusr ihi^ s<(Ks</(s .av not !>id< k. thr\Vr sil-. <n PuI Jln^ni h.it k 

r^^itt t;:<il ^f*tnrih;ni^ hLir k Aftn fM( h ^ fhl^ijids H-ii)(/UHi th<^ l)!d(k pd[it'i. h(*s 

irrin f (iirosc sf»rn*'thn^<^ i'^iifj .ind [><h;j+i*v^ ()n< <^ r.if.fi t hi!H hd^i lonn*! st jss{*[s, 

s^ftsv^ i . > i \ MfK hi^w \it i \i\ iiu^ *'\*^s. ii(jsf< .inti fTiou^h, o\ui' ni'O fUoni fo* 4nrl)ri>u s, nvikr 

jf, .([Tjn.o^on: I'^il Pitist.ir h*\ <in^l .itfa* li .1 sinr^t^ rr? hold rfir irusk on ^ood ' ._ 

I 3 -Es^ s tfir ( iiilffjrn " [ s ^^ni r^iosk^ t<i f iH U' liTOr ^huu tfir i*\hvi * U\U\if\n ' 

^ ■ ' Jn' ^ *i D . . ,'1 ^[j iif it ,[ l] itik hKou^ /(*o .tlhrUdis \ fltihi t ftr ( ir sJ 

: f '1 I' ►ti^i A njii Si;E04 ^ hll'ft rl, !**0KOt; t>\ r< t Itr U nn- W dtf loOt^ ,( J»*li' h<'< < vv.tv)* Ul'^ 

,, '^^ U "^i' ' ^ .+[1 H M ;!(*■ .i^Ji'jJ tins \ui \ f tij rj \k 

' f J J I f I ' \ nl 1 f *.h|f]( i un I lit' iritM^ * ri» y.hn \o)l Sr(\ 

■ ' f ' w 1 »f H ^^^^n^^ JMi <.!]:< U'nM' ( ,jn 1 hriM h^' ( 'tt\ luiijhJ I f^.d jsi^* 

^ ^in f M , .1 r vriTif [ ' ' h* + ' i^k ! \ r ; iv 1 - j n i ; . ? - t r i" 

I s . 3 < ! \ ^ 
^ ' ;^ ! f ' ,1 , ^ l^'J>- fi. . .lrcr^ .U- ^ Jcl^f .f^'f 

f - ^ ^= i r < ^ M'l.i .J ■ / 

= j ^ rf (', J . ■ *ft I fir 1 ''1 rEll r \ ■ ■ r Hi'.' i t J" 

^TE'i-f ■> t f * U.-r 'I' ^ f !■ I ^ I : M^' 'f, . ,1' i I ,|..,T ; 1 J ? i ■ 



"i i dn'i >tt*t\ 1 ( <m \ ^vf' t M tin* t>(hcj y hiMieii ;is ymi h'A[} S^ishj hud his s<mI n^^ctm 

it il In;* ile>y uilh A b<\by " 

AVf'll, ]\ (lot's look like J Jo*> " \ou sji . kinji u[) on Klls^^*s i:i>ninn*nt 

Silihjhoii I) 

(^oi<*i ciiid S.nii (in- [nih\ nhikm^ ruads oeici iWn in^ Ccjrs dntl Irut ks iin>iiml in 
^<\ux\ \tib\r TKt*\ itle they neeti a Uinne*l njr th**jr (.ctrs to ihi\ ihiuui^h. so ^b^^> s(j\i|)<^ 
h^^f^lhei <i bjsi pjlt' t^f Scinil <mel ht^^^m chi;^in^>^ lhrou*>h i( with spoons. "Hoy. ihe Simd 
kf^t ps falhnj; iUny n" Stim"t<*)fs Ceu(\\\ 

"Tht^v piH* Ih*^ sdFui l)ti<.k up, Iry a^iijn. an<i w!if*n s<mt! "frills c1()V\ji"' aij<i:r, th^^y 
(it ^iltl hittJn^ H ris h.\rA as the\ Ccjn iVt^tty suoti tht-y've for^^otlt^n aboui thr lunn*^l aiu] 
vrjiiti js flviri^4 in cill thj j^e.h(>ns as Uicy ;:haru:*Tho sand is falliiiti down. The sand is 
frdinij> df>\\n * ■ ^ ■ 

^ torr?rs OUT. "He>y, uhat an' unt ^^tiys dom^'^ VVhaf\ firjpp*^njn^i to yonr 

[tiad^^" ijsks ■ 

"Tho s.inei JS falling df>\vn/' j^ij^glt! tho luo hoys. "Yes. i c.an svo IhaL Us geUirtj^ all 

ovt^i Ihr fItHjr." n\spoi>cls. "Whal wviv you <le)in^ hefort* the sand %\o{ all oi er 

llv' iioor'" 

"Tlu^ sand f<*lt eloivn un iho tunn*d " Sam reports 

'Shinv ix\<\" rep1u>s. iind Ih** twij hoys show ihinr prohinn, 

A\ h(it t oultl \ou <rdd \o \\it* sand to hidp Vi-i^p it Uj^rlhrr, to h(d|) ktiop it from uillinj^'''" 
<isks> fully **\p(*(Jmt^ "ivat**r" for an ansivrr 

^ Blo< ksi* " Sam su^^zesK 

"Wf^ll. sje! EoiTU? and " 

San^^arnJ {>f»i(*y hudd a snuili tonnel ii hlot ks and < ovr-j i) ivjih sanet "I.ook. 

um< [u>r. die blocks art* hoi(hn*> up thf^ sand/' 

"rhfv surr <nt' Wliat ri ^ood uhuy " say^i ^ . adnonn^h 

H\ th*" eiid oi k tioif\ C*orf^\ and'Sani hai v IjuiU a nundin liinnels iisjnu 

iiiiT' t.s. ?>o\i'SH and pap('[ toi\ri liilv^s asks ihrjo tti shou and U'll -ilunA 

;;.nr[s at ii'fMll time 



I h} t l^tH'Jrelrixv, f h^^( k lli^' jn^f rdj<*nK f-'\ ^i. U\ r li'ro nin*^ that an- ]>i t st'ril m h situation 
Situation ft^ater.^is IVtaniptitstian Choice Words Support 



Situation 
— t 



Missing Ingrettients 



Ways to Add Each ingredient 
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5. Active learning: Solving problems 

LUm^ js uasiunw Iut hdiuls iit i l^cm-up tl^nt^ dinl iihri iTicikjnj^ ihv sink sh'pjjrr %\ty it[> -nui 
n rF hiHrsn Sihr cisks voiu '1 V<u hf*r, Whv doi'>p thrs thing kt^i^p iht^ u hi 
V(ni hi'i , "J;*^* diisv v\ ' '-n vou j)»U up on ih*' (he slopprt < o\ri^ \hv hah: 

Jhv nv\i (Icis lit ih.r ^iiik --tit* iisks you. ''IVji hr[, t*>il mt' a^<nn .ibonl ihr slopfjri ' > 

Ulit^n ^hr I t^p<MK luM iinrstiLrn on ih*' ihu'tl tl.u i^mj reply Jn e\.jspn<Hi'm. ' Hou ilu ^o^f 
ifnnk it uoi ks, Kli^e Fuiter mjj|v she b**j^ins \ii pol I hi j>j(»(ess m(*» h*^r own utJt ils, lUni rmj^clht i 
\tiU eyiKHinr UiM Mn!s <irhi ir\ f^n> undoi Hie suik rhdi cittiviitc the >-htp[)er Hh^e is su cm iti^J 

uhdt shr h IS hMnirij th<il soon slu' h<i^ f^)Ut itvr olh< e ( hilihen lookiEi^ undri Hir sink 

ft'<ili/nit: 'A lidl iKip[»rris wh<>n UK'\ [jush th^* it'\ oil top of {hv Mnk lo i Iosj ihe <haiii 
J I'm Imi n. iliM [iMNirj innst of ti^n iieisu t l his ot \u'\ uw n ijiie^hon^. Ailults ht:l[> ( h{h\n ii U ,u n 
/?\' iiripuiu thnn woj k throti^h <j |n(>l)h'iii iitllu'i thiiii si*[>p!vin>; \hmi ^\Iih th<^ .jeisu v[ 

riilii+VMnu 'in- hittt vh'^u'i{^h<ifis o[ p<jti^n!iii] ciUive-lFMiiony^ siliicitions ihiit inlolts Imvt 
iTEissrJ [ri I'ljt h sihj^iUon. ^ou mhiIi! du sumclhtiL^ c!iHrienUv to totn thr sitUiUiiiii nMi^ j 
[^iul>!(*io-hLoK ii;^ e\pt'f ivo< cjinl (hiLs ivdi l^Mmluu (^\[>rn^*n( t\ foi the < In hi 

.il f)rfns<' tHin^^ lo h*ui<: tjp h^'^ i hjiu o^t. hut Uie t <JHt h<njk is ln<F Iw^ih :\\\vi uhil^^ -^h^- 
up lusi ^tunds ii*su thr ( uul i d* k hui<hrii^ liei j cont oat and siu kiiij^ hn thuinh 
VVfiJT^ . . „. asks, [)o sou need stioij' helf). Mfiust^'^" sho eukIs \<*s, iind . 
ti.Hii;s fur JdUiM^il o[) ha !trr 

U i^t IS ^oui ci( tnr-lvdF runv^ ap[ir h lo Uir "Mook [s 'I oo-Jh^^h'^ pr uhleiii ' 



3^ Ml till ii^ nuUii'*' ot I hr ^E^>^ K .uru -I (UHjO.^ -u^d \sa \ jri^^ -n n:- inu n I i 
k si:* 1 1 _. f ai.it !\ < iHiH s lu hini s<< \ uii^ "Siishcu thi \ imi \\ <*n! » 'irt^ 1 1[' ' ^ 

pst^t f^.d^ * nt huM.rUiJ .tlf^ ta in'.:s S.tsh.i -m <h uitoJ of uuii hlo^ k-. 

U 1^1 1 1 is ^tt t J r - |t',t! fu:)^.:: appf + h Ui t he 1 \vrtl SoOir !U(*; ks' [>i oMf "ij ' 



0 



^c]. wanrti/ make a big, big, car/* Raymond tells 
lo sit in/* 

^ "Youd beUer use the big blocks Ihen" 

you" 



al planning time. "Big efiough 



l^sponds, **and builcl them around 



;*Whal dbout a steering- wheel? * Raymond asks. 

*'Use one of the big pound Tinkertoys," advises. ' 

What is your active-learning approach lo the "How-to-Make-a-Sit-in-Car* problem? 



d) Brenda is so upset thfit she's hitting the .workbench as bard as she can with her saw. 



'What's the matter?" 
Brenda with the olhe^. 



asks, taking Brenda s saw in one hand and holding 



*This wiggly Board won't. stay sjill so I can't saw it/' Brenda stiouts in frustration. 

'*WolL here/'— consoles; "I'l! put the board i^x the vice for yon so it will stay 

still." fits the board into the vicp and tightens the clamp. 'There, now you can 

saw.** j 

Give your at rlve-learn^Tig approach to the *'Wiggly-Board" problem. 



9; 
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' ^ ^ ^ J 

e) Il*s small^grovP time, and since a number of gradu<ite students are observing your 
classr )m eve;y chair is being used^ leaving Timmy with nothing to si^ on. "Teticher, 
there's no chair for me " Timmy announces. 

*'Well, go get one of the big hollow blocks " replies. "You can turn it on its 

end and «se that for your chair today> Tim." 

Give your acjIivS^Iearning approach to the **No-Chair-for-Me"* problem, ^ 



Clarice is very excited because she has brought a bag of walnuts for snacK time. "My 
grandma growed these in California," she tells her group proudly. "She sended *em in the 
mail" 

* **That's very nice/* .replies, "but we can't eat them today because we don*t 

have a.nutcrL r to crack open tlW hard shells with." Clarice's, eyes fill with tears. TI) ^ 

bring iaa nutcracker and well eat them toinorrowi okay?** adds hastily. 

Clarice is only slightly mollified. 

Give your active-learning approach tu the "No-Nutcracker" problem. 



ERLC 



g) "Hey. Teachei " a group of children approach £il outside time. "We re gonna 

make a big, big house with these great big^oards." 
"You mean with the railroad ties?" t asks. 

"Yeh, we're all gonna help and then got inside." ^ ^ 

"That's a good idea but the railroad liea are too hetwy. yse thr climber for y*^ur 
house instead." * 
"But..." 

'*The ties are too heavy. Use the climber/^ repeats. The tiroup disbtinds. 

^ Give your active-learning approach t^rfhe "Too -Heavy-Ties" problem.* 



Bo 
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h) Review and discitss your solutions with your team members. 



6. Making smaU«-group times active 

On pages 131-32 in Young Childilen in Acfton, two-small-group times- Tocusingofi pineapples 
are descrilie'd. The idea of this exercise U to figure out why one of these small-group times 
incorporates active learning whereas the other ond doesn*L 

a) Read through the deacHption of the first ^mail-group time and answer the following 
' questions: 

1. What materials are availtsfble for each child?' , 
^ r ■ ' ^ 



2. How are children nriflfnipulatirif materials? 



■3; What choices arc chUdren making?* 



4. What tvords ar^e children lising to describe their actions^? 



\ 



5. What support is the teacher giving to help children think about their actions? 



b) Read through fhe description of the second small-group time and answer the following: 
1. What materiak are available for each child? ^ 



Z. H^w are children manipulating materials? 



3. What choices are children making? 



if- 



4. What. tvord.s* are children' using to,ctescribe their actions? 



S, What support is the teacher giving to help children think abc^ut their actions? 
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c} Which smaD^group titnt/incorporates active learning? What active-learning key 
experiences does if ihclucie?^ ^ " >^ 



d) Visit a preschool classroom. Observe a*small-group time activity^ and answer the 
following questions: . " | , " 



1. What active^learning key experiences were incorporated? 



2. What materials were available to each child? 



3. How did children n1(inipu/ate materials? 



4. What c/ioicfiS did children make? 



, 5. What words did children use to desfinbe actions and observations? 



6. What support was givei^by an aduU? 



^ K ^ 7. Vtjhal changes would you make in this activity to incorporate more active learning? 

J 



e} Review and discuss exercises a-d with your team members, 

r 

7. Makini; circle time active 

Because circle time involves 15-20 preschoolers at once, action con easily turn into chaos, 
causing many adults to react witli strictness in order to maintain control. Making circle timo an 
active'learning experience will help aduU? avoid the two extremes of chaos and strictness. Do 
the following exercises with your team members: 

a] You are planning a circle time that will help the children: become more familiar with the 
names of the parts of their bodies aifd how various body parts can move. You d^scide lo 

*use the song, "The Hokey Pokey," fYqu put your . in, you put your 

out* you put your in and you shake it all about. You do the hokey pokey and 

you turn yourself around. Tliat's what it's all about."} For materials, each child will use 
■ his or her own body, * . 

' r V SI . 103 



!• How will you build into Ihts acUvily choicos for each child? 



Z. How will children be>able to describe their actions/observations in their own wor<is? 
What if a chUd tises the wrong name for a body part? 



3- How win you provide support and help children think aboul what they're doing? Wh^it 
if a child moves a body paft but can't.name it? f ^ \ 



I 



\ 



b) Since one of the children's favorite stories is 



, (fill in a children's book or story 



with which you, arc very familiar), you are planning a circle time in which the children 
aet out this story, \ ^ 

1. The characters in the story are the following: ] 



r 
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2. Since in the slory Ihei^e are onljj^^:^ . 1 cher^^ters and tfij^jre are" 15 children, soip^ 

ot the children will play the toUovSing parts (ot additional animals, people, or obf&cts 
appropriate to the stoVy); 



3. What maferj'als wit] be available? 



4. What choices will tlhildren make? ' 



^ ■ • / 



7 

/ * 



5. What will be th^pport unities for children to use their own words? 




'6. What support will be given by arfuUs? fConsider how this play wiU be organi^, how 
' it wiUget^started, how it wilPend.) , ' _ 
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i—^eh^vttirimgG*^runp7i done with preschoolers. Evaluate U in lerins of 

active learning, " * . ■ " 

1. Wh«t malerials were available lo each child? ^ * 



2. How dl^childr^n manipulate these*niatendls? 



\ 



3. What 



choices did children make? 



4. What wbrds did children use to Q^scribe t^eir.actions? 



k v.. 



' 5. How di^ you isupRort the children to enhance their Kiinking processes? 



.6. How ^ould you change this activity if you were to do it again? 



8. Active learniiig: Tpansfurming troublemak9rs . 

!q many situations, preschoolers who are "causing trouble*'^ fooling, bothering. hiUing, 
tlisrupting-T-are dping so because they haven't anything else to do at the moment. There are two 
ways of looking at nisbehavior. You can look at the child and thinks 'Troy js having a bad day 
todEor,*' or 'Troy has a v^jry ^hi^rt^tteniion span * or wish Troy* would stay home for a fefw 
days/' or *Troy has a mean streak in hiia" Such statements about a chjld njay help yoa ^ ^ 
rationalise his misbehavior- but they'dnn't, serVfe yoix to improve it, , , ■ ^ 

Alternatively^ you'can look at the activity Ihh child^is stipposed to be attending to and ask 
■ yourself stich questions^ as, **Is ihis activity interesting to Troy? Are^here ir,aterials he c^ use. 
choices he can make, opportjunftiea for him to talk about what he's- doing?" A change in the ^ 
^ctivitycan cause a change in behavior. C£fnera]ly,|chi[dreh who are actively involved are caught 
up in what th'ey are doing and have litUe ihteresf in or reason for causing trouble. 

The following exercises describe troublesome situations in whfch changing the activity, to 
make it more active, could re^chanael the troublemakers* energi^Sc As you change the activity, 

remember to consider materiqls* mon/piiJalion, choices, wordg, and support. 
^ . [ ^/ 

a) At sntalNgroup time, is holding; up construction pjiper sl^pe^/asking each . 

child iii lyp to name Ihewshape and coior. ^lise is very good at this %d often cails.out 
the answers before the child whose turn it iis ha& ^ chance to spoak. Troy is poking Mike 

under the table. Wh^ii ask^ him'to pijt his^l)ands on t'lie (able, ho does so only 

to be^in tip[>hig]fback on. his chair until he tips ov'^r. .. ^ ' ^ ^ 

Describe how you vvcttilt^change this sWi<iIUgroup activity, retaining ift focus on 
shapes and colors but making it an active'learning e^cper^ncejhat would engage both 
Elise and Troy. v 




... ;,yi- . ■ 



Jamison is vp^y good at zipping, snapping^ and tying conseguently is always >the first 
person ready for outsidfiLtimevToday, while he s waiting for everyone else, he's swinging 

on the door, letting in the cold air and making b racket. Finally, tdlsJamiBojfi 

t tu go sit in the' quiet area until everyone elsQ is ready. This angers Jamison $o he dumps 
out aft the puzzles. By the time heTin^iIly gets fhem all picked (if), outside time is tiver.' ■ 
Describe an alternative w^y of dealing'wHti Jamison's at)iitty that would iny^lve h^m 
in helping others take care of Iheir own needs. ' / _ \ ^ 



■ \ 



I. 



/ 



cj Your preschool class is visiting the neighborhood fire d^artm^t. Whil^a firerfiaij fells Ih^* 
childrei> how many feel cf hose the hose trucfi: carries, how much water th^ pumper truck 
pumps ^per minute, and other facts and figures/ Cbrey^begins to pult^D^nise's hair Demsf 

starts to cry, and moves next to Corey holding botn his hands, (jbrey tries to climb 

up — whq finally,4akes him outside Kntil the vjsit is over. - ^ , > , 

Describe possibilUies y^u would discuss with the fire station {personnel tfiat would 
make a future fire station field tirip more active and thus more engaging for preschool 
children. - , , . >- ^ f 



■ ios 



/ 



d) Describe a difrtcult situation you have encountered with a child, either in a preschool 
% classroom or elsewhere. 



5 

e) In light of what you know about active learning, describe how you would handle the 
same situation again. , - 



t) Ri»viGw and discuss exercises o-e with vour team members. 
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9. Supporting active learning 



Today during work time as you watched the children in the block area, you saw the 
fottowingr 

Marketta was heaping up the small, colored blocks, then smoothing out the heaps, 
sometimes putting some of the red biocks together in one part of her collection. She also seemed 
to be feeling the blocks by rubbing them against her cheek and the back of her hand, 

Mike was building towers and knocking them over. As one of his towers topple^, he seemed 
to notice tha^the cj/lindrical bbcks rolled, so he tried rolling other round blocks a^^well as some 
of the rectangular ones, 

Clarice was filling two dump trucks with blocks, carefully seeing which blocks fit into 
whjen truck/ She also figured out how to make truck beds go up and down* 

^asha also had a small dump truck and three of four small blocks, which he repeatedly 
^banged together, dumped into the trucks and dumped out again. 

Discuss these observations with your team members. List the active-learning kej/ experiences 
(hat occurred, wdj/s to talk with these children about whaf thej/ were doings ways to encourage 
them to talk about what thej/ uere doings and ways to extend their activities (bj/ adding similar 
but nt^w materials^ for example^ or by making suggestions of similar things they might try). 

Key Experiences ' Ways to Encourage Chiid 
Child Observed to Talk About Activity Ways to Extend Activity 



\1 * 
Marketta 








Mike 






1 


Cidfice 


} 

t 




4 


Sasha 






1 
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10. Observing actiye learning in a preschool classroom 

Turn to the active- learning checklist on pages 304^5 in Young Children in Action. Spend a 
day in a preschool ciassrodm looking for the items tn the checklist and checking off the ones you 
find. 

a) What are this classroom's greatest strengths in providing active learning for preschool 
children? 



h) If this were your classroom: what changes would you make to Incorporate more active 
learning? 
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ai. Active-learning issues to ponder 

a) What is something you really know about? How and over what period of time did you 
acquire this knowledge? 

b) Looking back over all your schooling, which teachers do you consider outstanding? Why? 

c^ After tlic preschool years> is active learrfin^ still important? Why or why not? 

d) You are setting up a nutri^tonand preschool centerin a third-world country where, 
because of lack of resourcesi children are malnourished and passive. What impact will 
active learning have on them? 

^e) How does activfe learning relate to on-the-jub training* apprenticeship^ **the school of hard 
knocks," ^d the adage, '*Experier)ce is the best teacher"? 

f) Is active learning in conflict with contemplation? Why^or why not? 



12. Active-learning projects 

a) Return to exercise 7a in Chapter 3- With your team members, rcvievy your class 
presentation* Consider Materials for each participant! manipulalion of materials, choices 
for participants, language from participants! and support from you. If any one of these 
dctive-learning elements was missjag or needed improvement, redesign the activity. If 
possible, repeat the presentation* A^sk participants to compare your tvs^o presentations. 

b) Apprentice yc''Tself to someone skilled in an area of interest to you. Keep a journal of = 
your experiences, 

! 

c) Pick an area of interest you have alvs^ays wanted to learn about. Obtain a '*bovJ to" 
manual and follow the directions^* Record your experience. 

d) Take the most academic class \ou have ever attended and plan how you would present a 
portion of the same materifii In an active- ^earning style, 

e) In a preschool classroomi plam carry out, and evaluate a^ active small group time. 

f) In a preschool plan! carry outi and evaluate an active cjrcle time, 

/ 

/ 




FUms aisd FublicatsGiis. 



Films 

HeitJirtg Children Make Choices and Decisions 

{PSIOO) Set 0/ Uve 16mm ttlms: co^or* sound: 30 min 
total 

Five short films lhal deaf wtth aspects of the teacher's rofe 
tn helping children make C^sponsible^ thoughtfuL creative 
choice?. The films were produced in severaf Head Start 
centers. Some of the dialogue is in Spanish. 

U A Good C!assr0cm\ a Ctassroom futt ol Choices 
{P$W1}(?min} \ 

Ch,ldr^n should be ab^eVchoobe /irhat they re going xo 
do, v^here they're going taj^uTlt, what materials they ti use^ 
iNho they M v^ork v^ith. This f^^m snows how teachers can 
structure the classroom environment and the children's 
activities to provide opportunities to Tttahe and carry out 
such critical chorees. 

2t Quesitons That Help Chttdron Develop Their ideas 
{P$102}(?min) 

Strategies to hefp young children tntnk through the 
process of bringing an tdea to fru^tiofi— Kndmg matenais 
ihey can use, discovering solutions l^^robJisms* and 
Expanding *' r ougirtaJ notions to take account ot netftr 
information. ' . 

3^ £xpIortng th& Pos&tbWttes ot the Room 
(P^m}(?min) 

In order to make responsible and creative choices^ 
children need to be av^are of the alternatives availat^le to 
them^ Teachers demonstrate some ways to help young 
ch'^dren explore the possibilities of the classroom— the 
manv activities and materialstochoosefrom and the many 
lrn«^^inative ways materiats can be used. 

4t Azkaowledgtng Children*^ Choices sad Dectstone 
[P$104}(6min) 

Some ways teachers can help children recpgnize when 
theyVe made a decision and fotto^^ed it through, Chi[dren 
dor'* atways talk about their choices, th^y don't always 
connect their actions to the c^hoices theyVe made, A 
teacher can give a child support for his decisions by 
naming what thecMId has done, pfaising him. pojntmg out 
results, and hetping him survey his activities. 

5r Ptanntng ActfvIUos That tnctude ChoicBS 
{P$WS}{6mtn) 

Strategies tor planning activities thai allotf^ children a 
decree of control, even tftrhen choices are limited, such as 
tf^hen the teacher is structuring an experience to meet 
cerium goals or when routines and procedures are set 
(e.g at lunch *ime or nap t|me). 

Guidelines for Evaluating Activities 

{P$1^} Set ol three lemmftlms* bta<;k & wh*te, sound, 5$ 
m^} tofat; discussion guides inctuded 
These programs demonstrate atternalive ways ^hers 
can plan arid carry out activities with a group of pH ;hoot 
children Each program shows two contrasting i>tyles of 
sinjctiiring and leading a group activity usln^ sii^ilar 
materials but different teaching method^and goals. Ufseful 
Stimulating discussion of teaching styles, and 
educational phitosophies An accompanying observation 
guide oflers criteria by which to evaluate and revise 
tiassroom activities Also included is a trainer's 
suppterr.cnl that discusses the fitms in terms of the^rJer^a 
m the guide and offers suggestions for revising thd 
activf^os 



Cotitrastttig Teaching Styles: Small-Group Time 
{PS151}{$min) ^ 

Contrasting Teaching Styles: Work Tlmot the Art Area 
{PS152}(22min) 

Contrasttng Teactittxg Styles: Circle Ttme 
{PS1S3}(1$ min) 

Experiencing and Representing 

{PS110} Set ol louriGmm litms: color, sound; 48 mir} total 
^hese programs demonstrate the importance of direct 
experience and representational play and show how the 
preschoot envlro'>ment can promote both experience and 
representation tn each section two teachers discuss 
specific activities from their classroom and demonstrate a 
variety of teaching strategies. 

Pari l—A Yfay Children Learn 
{PSl11}{12min) 

Shows a variety of classroom activities m (ftrhtch children 
spontaneously represent things they've done or seen. 
Teachers discuss how children 61 differei>t stages of 
intellecroal development vary .n their abjhtyio huld details 
in mind and depict them in space and time. They also 
discuss the importance of representational pia^ for later 
cognitive and 'academic development. 

Port ll—StarUng with Direct Experience 
{PS112} (12 min) 

Some materials teachers can provide ancfte^Mf^ues they 
can use to promote concrete experience m inb preschool 
classroom as a basis for later representation^ activity. 

Troubles and Triumphs at Home 

{PS192} Set of lour color lilmstnps end cassettes; 70 
min totaf 

Let Them Do It 
{PSl95}{16min) 

This fllmstrip discusses the imf^ortance of giving children 
household responsibilities and of encouraging them to do 
things for themselves-- not just because they must^ 
develop self-help skills, but because of the important 
1ear'>ing that takes place whenyuung cMldren stretch their 
mental and physical abilities. This presentation shows 
how a numbei'of parents decided to stop 'doing for" their 
Children and began to encourage more independence. It 
also suggests how simple household adaptations artd 
visual cues or reminders can make the difference for the 
chfid between being dependent on others and being able 
to do something indOperKiently. 

Supporting Children's Intellectual & Pitysical 
Devetopment 

{PSW1} 16mm filmt black & white, sound, 59 mm, 
discussion guld& racluded 

This film has eight un-nar rated sectionsandshowssevarai 
teact^ers conduct mg typical day care or preschool 
activities 1^ a vanety of teaching styfos and situations. 
Designed for u^em the trainmg of teachers and cur/icuium 
assistants, the- film shows the /oilowing scenes for 
discussion, a f lashcard activity at shanng time, a mystery 
bag ' game, two children making fish m the art area and 
describing their activity to the teachen a teacher using a 
hand puppet to discuss the days weather, a teacher 
passing a pineapple around for the chiJdren 10 see. feei. 
smelts and eat. a teacher helping children make individual 
portions of pi ay dough. Children planting seeds and talking 
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w^th a teacher abDuf^^ir ''gardens' ^ a teacher reaamg a 
^lory about rotHns lO ttie children and askmg them 
questions about a. An accompanytnd training gutdQ 
providesque$tiDn&andlearnin9activitresfor eachsoctron. 

The Bthck Area 

{PS191] Set of five co/or Wmsfrips pnd cassette tapev 
3$.7 win totfif 

1. SeWng Up a Block AtCB (7.Spiin) 
How to set upa btockare^and^rangeit so that it is well 
praced and togically organize<f: how to dgulp the area 
mitially and then add materials as the children become 
more familiar with the area, 

how children explore nrater^als by trying things out, using 
thetr senses^ arranging objects, etc., and what a teacher 
can do \o facilitate children's explorations. 

Opportunities for learning / 

{tO30B] 16mm Utm; hfacfc & vttiHe, sound, (27 min) ' 
This film is designed to stimulate discussion among 
parents and infant-caregiver^. It illustrates the process of 
exploralion antJ discovery that is characteristic of rnost 
one- and two^year olds by loflowing the activities of one 
child t^rou^h a series of play situations. In order to learn 
from his environment. th6 child needs ma/ef/a/sfOf playing 
and learning, f'ma^to try things out, peopfe tohelphimand 
to have fun with, /raetfomtoleamcnhtsown. Eachs^ctton 
ol t^e film focuses on one of these elements and gives 
suggestions to parents bn how they <^n provide 
opportunities for learning m the hon». 

Sables Like Attention 

{tO309] 16mm Him; btack & white, sound (13 rriin) 
Several cirps from horrMa visits chosen to stimulate 
discussion of the use of pii^ise and encouragement with 
mlants. Includes the spogtaneous reactions of a group of 
mothers who watched themselves on videotape, 
interacting with their children. £ach mother gives a 
summary of her views on praise and encouragement and 
suggests things she feels are importanttotemember whan 
mteracting with achild.'Agoodmtrod})Ction for parents to 
the home-vlsit situation. 

A Special Kim! of Mother 

{iD310] 1&mrf\ fiim; biack ^ wA/fe, sound; (IS min) 
This features and is narrated by a mother from 
l-tigh /Scope's Infant Videotaping Project, it focuses*on 
some of the special skills a mother c^n team. Interactions 
between this mother and her baby point up her ability to 
understand, mterprel. and act upon her child's needs. 
Tiiroughout the film she comments on her actions withthe 
child and iiow she thought the baby fett at the time 

Learning Through Problems; A Bafey*5 
Point ofVietAf 

{f0311] 16mm fifm, Wacfr 5 tvAte (10 min}'' 
Often a probv^m that's easy fOr an adults such a^. holding 
two rattles^ the same time^isverydillicultforababy.Thts 
fitm asks viewers to observeeventsfromthebaby'spointof 



vtew. It shows how complex reach mg, hoidtng* moving, 
and pulling can be for an fnfant and how babies sensory 
motor explorations and dilfjcuities can be turned mto 
learning experiences whtch are lun lot both t>aby and 
parent. 

Cans; Toys for Learnins 

00312} 16mm iHm^btack & wtiite: (17 min) 
A practical demons^ralfon ol how a simple household 
object, a canr can be useid as an educational toy Intents 
are shown progressing from simple manipulation^ to. 
recognition of objects inside a can. toputtinp objects back 
inside the can. The film shows how activities can be made 
more complex once Ifie infant becomes aware of the 
variety of the can's uses— for example, by adding a ltd for 
the baby to remove and replaceand by putting a hole m the 
lidrthrough whlcii the baby can drop objects, Ther;: are 
suggestions for using other household objects— e>g., pots 
and pans. Band-aid boxes— in a sinrilar manner. 

Respondtng to a Saby's Actions 

lt0313] 16mm fitm; biack 5 wA/re; (24 mm) 
Babies have special ways ol lettrng adults know tt^eir 
participation is wanted. Adults responses can take many 
forms. Some of the po5Sibte adult responses are illustrated 
\n Uiis film, imitating the baby s sounds, e^tpionng objects 
and toys with the baby, joming in a game the baby has 
started. FoHowir^ a summary of these responses, three 
trn-narrated examples ol adult*chifd interactions are 
presented for trse in group discussions, for whlth a 
discussion guide is included. 

Your Baby*5 Say; A Tinte for Learning 

00321} Cotor ////nsfr/p/cesseMer {IZ min} 
Demonstrates appropriate activities tor adults which will 
enhance babies* development throi^h routine activities 
such as feeding, chan^ingCgnd bathing. The program is^ 
designed to make parents ^are ollheir vital role in a 
baby's development at three^porlant stages: newborn, 
four toeightngonths. and eight months toa year. Useful fOr 
parents-to-be. fOr high school and community college 
courses In child development, for training adults in day 
care centers. Realistic, supportive suggestions for aduit- 
Infant interactions. Print Quide irtcluded. 



PubHcattons 

Learning Through Sewing and Pattern Design 

(ni5}Auihou S. Mamt^ating, booktet (35 pagesh 1976. 
This umquodescnptiongivessuggestions lor estabhshin9 
a sewing area in the classroom and how to make it a vital 
center for learning and cognitive development Also 
included is a discussion ol spatiat and temporal relations 
mherent in sewing, and projects and problems typical of 
children m an eienrentary ciassrcqm JdeaifOr use notoniy 
by teachers but also loaders ol boys and gtris tri scouttog. 
YMCA-YWCA. and other youth groups. ^ yS% 
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Gtilldren as Mtisic ttlakers 

dtt?) Avthon L Ransom: booklet (78pages}; 1979. 
The guide gives strategies' for teachers fo scrpport 
cfa^sroom mus'c activities by providing instruments, 
space, itme and encouragement The author show^ how 
children readily explore instruments and discover basic 
elemertt^s of music how they learn to make music and write 
tt down, thereby applying math and language skills tn the 
process mcluded are a wealth of classroom -tested ideas 
for small-droup and large-group activities, descriptive 
examples \of children's musical representations^ a 
glossary, a^d lists of sugg^ated books and supplies. 



TeacltittQ Movement ani! D^nce 

(U40) Author: Phyuts S. Weikart 
Teachers will discover how to provide studelils of ail ages 
with successful rhythmic moven^ent experiences through 
the step-by-stepi easy-tp-follo>v sequence of actions and 
expressions presented in this book. The book aJso 
presents the^theory behind the learning process for 
achieving rhythmic movements thus giving teachers an in* 
depth understanding of why as wtrli as i^Ow to teach 
movement and dance to atl ago groups and special 
populations^ Teachers of movement and dance will 
weicome this book because of its down-to-earth 
perspective, its practical ^idance and advice, and its 
sound theoretical base. 

\ 



WHte or cait the High/Scop^ Fourtdatton, 600 North ftftrer StiBet, YpsUariU, Mi 4B1B7, 465-2000 
to obtaiit IrtformDUort ott orttertrtg these materiats^ ^ \ 
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6/Langiiage 



ionguoge— putting octions't experiences, thoughts, feelings into HOrds--is 
port ond parcel 0/ ocfive leorninjg. Longuoge keeps eJEperience "on top/' Doing 
ts not enough, but doing put intp words irQLsfQrms''QCtions into understonding 
and turns events into informotion thot can be recaJied aiid used in other ^ 
situQtions. Actions supply informotion, while longuoge mokes the informotion 
occessibia Preschoolers ore busy putting octions^into words. 

*;> . ' . 

1. Child study: Babies' language' 

By the time they reach preschoolt children have already spent a good deal of their lives 

hstenlng to and using language. Without any formal training, theyliave mastered the 

complexities of sentence structuret for example. They may say» "I go store " but they never say» 

**Stofe Igo" As their parents talL read* and sing to them, babies not only learn to uSe language 

^through imitation but also discover the joys and intimacies of verbal communiLation, The idea of 

this exercise is to examine the beginnings of language and to see how it has developed by the 

time a^child is three or four years old. 

^ « * 

a) Find five children whom you can observe for 15^30 minutes each. They should be of the 

ages shown in the chart V jw, One shjjuld be your "child-study" child As you observe 

each child note vvhat sounds and/or words he or she makest what or who seeHis to 

inspire or motivate these sounds/wordsi and what role ^ou or another person plays in the 

"conversation/* 



Child 


Sotinds/Wonls 


Motivators 


Second Person's Bole 


f/esS than ; 
one-year-old) 


> 






Name' 








Age: 








(one- to 

ty/0'year*otd) ^ 




/ - 

/ 

/ 




Name: 






Ago: 
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(two- to 

Age: 

t * 




1 . • 


* < 
V 




(ihree- to 
fouf-yeaf-ofd) 

Name: 

Age: 


/ . 






(four- to 
five-yeaf'Oid) 

Name: 
Age: 









^) From the five children y^u observed, what conclusions can you draw about language 
development in young children? 



c) Descrihp recollections of your own early ianguage development 
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2. Recognizing key experiences in language 



It is one thing to read about children's language and the understanding it represents, and it 
is ^mother thing to hear, recognize, and support children's key language experiences p they uctur 
naturally in the classroom. Following are monologues and conversations from actua^ preschou) 
classrooms. After reading each one, you will choose from the list below the key language 
experience(s) that most accurately describe(s) th^ conversation or monologue. 



Key E}cp8riettce$;Xanau8ye 

Talking vvitti oltier^ about personaiiy * • Having-one's own spoken language written 
meanrnglut experiences ^ ' down and mad back 

Describing objects; events, an<S relalrons • Having fun with language ^ 

Expressing- feelings in words J - • 



a} "Hey, Tm gonna set next to you on the bus, okay Rickey?'^ 

, "Okay," ^ / 

*1 don't like them skeletons hangin' on the doors, They's scary and they's real mean, 
f '*0h, I ain't scared of them things. They just paper,** ^ 
*Tm-scaredp Tm not wearing no mask*on Halloween, No siree,'* 

Identify the^ey experience(s); * // 

I / r 

b) '*What can you tell me*about your picture^ Cara?** 

"Snow," - . ' ./ . . 

"Oh, this is snow. It looks like lots of snow." 

"Pile.'' (Cara points to another part of the picture). / 

"This is a pile of snow or a pile of something else?" ^ ' ^, 

"Something else»" ^ / 

"Ohp it*s a pile of something else that's all different colors." / 

"Blanket." / , - 

"Ohr I see. This is a IHankot made out of lots of colors and it's all piled up.'^ 

"Yep." ■ , / 

"Did somebody leave the blanket outside in tiie snow?" / 

"Nope." Dog ciiewed it." • / 

"Oh. dear." ■ • / 

"All wet." . , / 

"Now the blanket is all wet." 7 ^■<. 

"Yep, all wet." 

Identify the key experience[s). 
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c) "What would you Uke to say on your mom's Val^ntir 
"Aslory." 

"A slory? Okay. You tell me what lo wrife down, and Til write it on your pard for yoU*/ 
"Okay.** ^ . 

*'Whal happens-first in your story*?'* 

"The mom gol toys for the boy. Her said/ 'Do you wanl some toys?* He said, 'Yes, I want 
some!' Her buys all the toys. He got a Rough Rider and a Hopper Wheely Car and all the 
loys. 'Here's your card/ he said." ■ ^ ' 

Identify (he key experidncd[s): 



'y) ^'Rebecca, Jeff would like to make a book. Can you I ell hfni how you made j^urs?" 

"Okay. Welt you take all the p^per and put it together f;o it all fits together and you hit it 
up and down so it fits together. And then you staple it along thj^ $tde so it will stay, and 

^ then you write your story in it^'^ 
Identify the key experience(s)* 



e) 'This^s w^iere tliQ mom sits, and this is where the dad sits, and this is where the little 
boy sits, and baby's over'here, and outside over here's the car for when they go to their 
grandipa's house f^r, far away." 
Identify the key experience(s). 



f) "Teacher, guess what! My do^ got hurt all over his eye^ an' we Kad to take him to the 
dog. doctor's 'cause blood was alt over his fur" , 
"That's too bad. Terry. Is your dog still at the doctor's?" , » 

'*Nope. Wo bringed him home *cauae the doctor sewed him all up. You can see thread 

^tickin' right in his face/* ■ 

*Tm glaff yoarTJog*s getting betier*!! 

■"Hbw'd he get those cuts. Tjmmy?" ' " - .- ^ 

**My dad says h^got into sojne 'coons. He tried to bite *em. They scratched him with Their 
claws/' " ^ 

Identify the key experience(s)* i 
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g) ""Look, see this cake. Teacher. I helped make it>.and we can have it for snack *causG it^s 
my birthday today " ; . , . " * , ^ 

"Well^happy birthday. Joey." * ' , " ' ; 

'Tm so excited! Hey. Donna, today's my birthday and Vm five, *this' many ,|*{|oey hold^ up 
five fingers,) * . \ ^ f> 

"Itfis exciting to have a bipthday. Joey. Can you put youV beauti^l cake up on the shelf, 
then take your coat off and conne &ack and make a pJanX" 

"Okay, but I don't know if I can wait, and at home Tm Iiavin' another cake and fots^of 
presents. I cai*'t waitf Hey Tracey* wannaiseejcny cake? Dl give you some at snack time, 
I put on the frosting; . | " : \ ' 

Identify the key experience(sj, ' . ' 



Ji)^"Hey, Teacher, my sister teached me this new song; [ump rope. Jump rope, all the way lo 
antelope," ■ . ^. 

^ Identify the key e:»(perience(s). 



i) "Truckity truck, sluckity stuck. Truckity truck, stuckity stuck;' 
; Identify the^key experience(s). . * 



3. Asking questions that help children think 

One way adults can stimulate thought and language in preschool children is by asking 
questions that make chiMren think. Divorgenl questions have more than one right answer 'fhey 
encourage children to express their ideas, feelings,, and predictions. , , 

'*VVhat do you think/ would happen if, . *' ' ^ ' \ 

"What do you think'is in this box?|' / ^ " 

"How cdn we try io get the seeds out of our pumpkins?" 

/ . ■ ^ ^ . , ' ^- ■ 

Though t^provo^ing quesdons have a right answer t^at is based on children's direct 
obsei^atIo1irs"oT m^terrars they are Using or experiences they are having. ThoughTprovoking 
questions encourage children to classify, seriate, use numbers, or observe the ;;elationships of 
space or time. / ^ ' 

"What did/you d^ in tbe art area -today?** ^ • . 

"How snarly red blocks are there in your tower?" .^^^ 
"Which/one of^our clay balls is the biggest?" * » , 

Mmipial^'rcsponse (|ue^tJon£i call for a/yos" or "no" answer. 

**Is;{h^t a triangle?" i. , , . . . ' 
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.^myiimal- response (M). When you fiiid a minimal- 
'^is diyjsrgent or tho|tght-prbvoking, * ' 



N ... 

aj' Decide whether each question below is divergent (D)* thought-provoking (TP), oit 

-response question, rewrite it so thdt it 

/ 

\ 

1. "I see youVe got the cars out^ Corey. Are you going to build a i;oad7** D TP M 

Z- "You know, Clarice was h^yin^ some trouble today hanging ^up her 
painting because the drying,li[^ i^ too high. What are some things 
ci'aricc could try tomorrow if she bas another picture to hang up?" , D TP M 

- ' 'f \" ^ ' ' ^ 

— . ' ■ ~ . \ 

- 3: '*Brenda brou^M us a surprise for snact; today and it's in this bag, *. • 

What do you;hinkit is?" " x ' < . ■ D TR IVf 



4, "This morning we took a special trip to the fire staiion. What*s the 

very first thing the fire chief showed us?" ^. . . D TP 



5^ *Troy« you took Marketta*s scissors and now she's crying because . , V 

"^she doesn't have any.thin8 to cut with. What cotild you do to make 
^ hier feel beUer?" - ' ' ^ o " \. ' D TP M 



6. *'Sam, arej^Qli going to give thatpuzzfe back'to Sa^a or not?" D TP M 



"My g(iodness,'Mikc. This is the most delicious bottle cap sojup IVe 

ever tasted! Td like to know ypur.rijcipe^so ^can-make it myself , 
' 5ometiroe^6owmariy^b"oUley^ , D TP M 



8. "For small-greup time today we have buitoas* straws, macaroni, ^ 
strings paper, and gll}e. What ar^f some things you could do with 
these things?" , ' D TP M 



9- 'The monkeys stole the peddler's caps. If you were thajlcddler* how 

would you get them bacjc?" ^ ' * * D TP M 
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10. "Whal^a colorful picturei Timmy. Is il aT^inbow?" 



\ 



D.TP M 

0 



^ ' f . 11< "We*re going to have fun making up rhymes loday. what*? a wprd 
that starts vtith M and rhymes wOh house,?" ^ ^* 



* 12, *'Whal ^ neat way-to make acar» Elise- What are you goipg to put . 
on'itnext?" ' ' ' . ^ 

0 * *f * * 



D TP M ' 



I>T1> M 



l?t. know clean-up time is hard* but what do you*lhink would - 
" happen if we played everyMay but'we never cleaned up?-:* ^ ^ D-T^ M 



14. "Raymond, you put some of the animals in your barn-and som^ 
in the pasture. What*s the same about alt th^ aoimills you 
your barn?** , 




b) Write three divergent questions. 



c) Write three thougfit-proypkinj? questions* 



d) Review and dfscussT exercises o^c wilK your team members. 



c 
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4. Supporting communication among children 



Another mnjor role for adults m a preschool classroom is to support and encourage 
childrens efforts to talk, listen to. and learn from each other. Adults can use the followmg 
strategies; 



Strategies 




• Encouraging interaction and cooperation • 


Interpreling and delivering messages 


♦ Referring one child's questions or • 


Encouraging active listening 


problems to another 





a) Read through the follov^ing conversation^ tpken from actual preschool classrooms and» 
for each one, decide which of the four strategies fast listed is being used. There are some 
convt^rsations in which adults miss an opportunity for supporting communication. In 
these conversations, rewrite the adult's part so that the adult supports the child-to-cliild 
communication. You^may want to refer to pages 150-54 in Young Childr^it in Action, 

i. Adull: Did ytiu hear what David said, Peter? 
Peter. What? 

AduJt: Could you Hell Peter what he might be able to do so his trees wo^jdn't fall down? 
David: You could use them on the floor. Peter. ^ ^ 

Which strategy is used? 



2. foannie; Mo. mo. - 

Teacher: Shes saying. "Move," Christ]^ 
Which strategy is used? 



' 3. Laura: I wanna use the big TinkertojfSi too^ 

Acluit: Why don't you talk to Andy, see if you can work together? 
■ Laura: Hey Andy* wenna work together with those? " ' 
Andy: Okay. WeH have to make it big for both of us.- 
Whijjh strategy is used? 



4. Adult: Hey, Troy. Andys trying to get his screw eye n. I wonder if you have somp ideas on 
how he cou!d do it. " ■ ^ 

Whfch'Siratefjy is use^'? 



5. Dan is pushing Contrelt. 

Adult: Talk to him, Dan. Tell him what you want to do. 
Dan: Witbyou move so I can make these trucks go through? 
Which strategy is used? 



6. Adult: Hey, Tomi you know the masks that youVe been making? That s the kind Alvin 
w^ts. Could you help him make one? ^ 
Tom: You want' a green onei Alvin? 
w Which strategy is used? 



7. Contrell: What did Pookie bring in that cage? 
Adult: She brought her guinea pig. 
Contrell: Can 1 hold it? 
Adult: It might run away. 

Which strategy is used?^ * 



8. A^ult; Tarai tell Shantetl how she can put I he wheelf; on. 
Tara: Put the wheels on here so, • • 

Adult: Lookt^hantell, and listen to what Tara is telling you, 
Tara: ... so they won't drag. 
Which^strategy is u^ed? 



a Tom: J want to do an idea and he (Mike) \von*t let ine do it, an* Tm mad; 

Adult. I don't bidme you. I think you have good ideas, Mike* didn't we talk about this? Other 
people hdve good ideds, too. Maybe you could work together and use both your ideas. 
Which sirategy is used? 



« 10. Liz: I wanna plane just like Meura*s, How'd she make hers? 

Adult: Well, first sh<? folded her paper in the middle like I his. * * 
Which strate^iy is used? 



fa 
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b) Wrile a conversation using the students in your community-service classroom. Make it a 
conversation in which you encouroge infeiipchon ond coaperotion between Sam and Mike, 



c) Wrile-a conversation in which you refer Denise's problem to Timmy, 



t\] Write n conversation in which you inferprefSashn's 'Vords" to Corey. 



f 1 1 X2o 

X ^ 1 
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e} Write a conversation 'n which you encouioge BrehdaJo /isten to Raymond. 



^ f) Review and discuss exercises o-e with your team members. 

5. StimulatiBg conversations 

M&ny young children have learned to negotiate with^jut Aords. Famiiy members and friends 
understand and respond to their shorthand system of looks and gestures* This nopyerbal 
communication, though clever and efficient, is effective only for relatively simple Expressions in 
sheltered surroi^ndings* It is therefoie important in classrooms to encourage and siimulate verbal 
conversations whenever possible^ j 

Man>*opportunitie$ for conversations between children arise every day In the preschot^l 
classroom. Suppose that you are in your classroom and spot the foIlo\^ing situations: 

a) Marlcetta and Denise are playing at the sand tabfe. Marketta is filling tip^ cups and 
turning them^over for cakes while Denise Is doing the same thing with muffin tins. 
Markettd brings over a pttche^ full of water which she pours on top of some of her cakes 
Denise holds out a can and, without a word, Marketta fills it u^ for her.j 

1. How would you join Marketta and Denise? ' 



/ 



2* What would you do and say to get Msrketts and Denise to tatk with one another? 



b) It's snack time. Your group is buoy spreading celery sticks with peanut butter* Brendo is 
pulling the "strings" off her celery while Corey watches her, wide-eyed. No one says 
anything. ' 

Describe what you would do and sdy to get Brenda and Corey to talk to each other. 



c) Clance is sitting on the seesaw* looking at Sasha, who is standing nex^o Clarice, 
^looking at her. It looks to you as if Clarice wanted someone to seesaw with her and that 
perhaps Sosha wanted to seesaw. Since neither one is saying anything, you 
step in. , ' > . 

!• How would 'you join Clarice and Sasha? ^ ■ 



t 

2. How would you help them talk to one tinother? 
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3. How would you try to help them continue talking once they both got on the seesaw? 



d) It s recall time* Michelle is describing how she made her birdhouse in the construction 
are^v but she's talking directly to you. The other children are quiet but ilon't appear to b 
paying much att^ntipn. Sam's playing with his sweatshirt zipper; Michelles celpringher 
fingernails with a green magic marker; and so on. 

Describe what you would do to' open up Michelles monologue so that tl Included 
other children. 



e) Review and discuss exercises <i-ci*with your team jncmbcVs* 




- 6, Acknowledging children's choices and decisions 

in a preschool fflassroQm where children feel good dbout Ihemseives and what they can do» it 
is not anusual lo hear onel!hild say to another, 'That^s a good idea"! or, "I have an idea. We could 
. . When children hear adtflts acknowledging choices and decisionSi they do it too. 

Below are three conversations conducted in different styles^ one of which acknowledges 
Lynnette's choices and decisions. Together with your team members, read the three conversations 
and then do exercises Q-d> 
<. * 

Conversation A 

Aduh: Lynnette, what did you make? 

Lynnette; A fish, ■ ' ' 

Adult: A iish\ Are those his fins? 

Lynnette; Yes, ^ ^ 

Adult: What a good ide^al VVhat^did you use lo make your fish? What*s this right here? 
Lynnette: A balloon. 

Adult: A balloon. And what's this over here? (points) 
Lynnette: Some paper. * ' 

Adult: Okay, And what did you use to slick the paper on? 
Lynnette: Some glu^ 

AduU: Some glue, you're right. And whafs this I see right here, this $tuff here? (pointing) 
Lynnette: Sparkles. 

Adult: Sparkles. Okay. Or glitter. I think that's a beautiful fi^. Would you like to hang it up? 
Conversation B ^ , 

Adult: Lynnette^ look what yoi| madeF What can you^tell me about ft? 
Lynnette: It's a fish, ' , , ' 

Adult: You made a fish out of your balloori. vVhat a good idea! Tell me what some of the parts 
are on your ffsh. 

Lynnette: These are paper—all different colors of paper, and this, this is glitter. 

Adult: So you made (he fish all different colors aiid glittery— so it s kind of shiny. What arei these 

parts here? , ^ . . __ _ ^ 

Lynnette: Those are the eyes and this is the mouth and these are the Scary parts. 
Adult: §0 you used rouPd pieces of paper to make eyes and the glitter to make it scary. Boy. it 
sure looks scar*^ to me! Those were Sood ideas, Lynnette, Is there anything else youVe going to 
add to your fish? 

Convers^ion C * ' ^ 

AdultrOh, Lynnetterts)iDirwhar^ooifta^erTfrars b"^^ ^ " 

Lynnette; NO- It's a fi*ih! 

Adult: Ohi a fish! Welh that's certainly a very nice fish. I think we should hang the fish up so 
everyone can see it. 

a) ^Decide which conversation best acknowledges Lynneltes choices and decistonf^. and 
underline the parts of the conversation thai do. * 



b) List and andlyzc the kinds of questions the udult asked in the other two conversations* 
div^rgenti thought -provoking, or neither. 




c) Compciro Lynnctte's contribution in the **acknowledging*siyle" convci.jtton with her 
contributions in the other two conversations. 



if Or^ 
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d) Describa why the "acknowledgmg-style" conversation is the best of the three 
conversations. 



e> Find a ; reschool-aged child who is^doing or making somathing. Talk with tha child about 
what she or he is doing. Acknowledge the child's choices and decisions, A3 you talk* tape 
record yourself or have a team member ^ct as a scribe. Afterwards, review your 
conversation; list yourquastions and analyse' them; list your acknowledging statements. 



Questions/ Acknpwteifgnients 



Type of Question 




low ci5ul3^ou improvc'lfifs convet^afion'?!' 
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g) Find another child in another sit uation^ Repeat your experiinent. Record your findings. 



Questions/Acknpwtedgments // 


Type of Question 


■ ^ ' /■' 

j/ 

:/ 




h 




li 

// • . .. 




■ ■/ 




1 

■ / 


* 


// 

/ 


1 



h) How did you iniprove? 



4 * 



J 




7. Taking dictation 

For youjig children who cannot yet read or write,^dictating stor^ps provides arMnUipale 
connection*with written words, Revievj. pages 164*65 in.Young Children in Aclioni Use your 
"child-study" child for the following dictation exercise: v 

a} Ask' the ichitd to tell you a story or to telf you aaoat a recent experience, Write'the 

dictated account in the space below. (Put carbon)paper and another sheet of paper under 
this page to make a copy to give the child.) \ 

CHild's Hame 1 ^ate 

^ i , 



Er|c , . ' . i2i! ^ ^33 



b) After you have left the child, note down the child's ifesponse to the dict?Hjjig process, any 
questions you asked to nudge the story along, and necomtnendotions to yourself for the 
next time you elicit,^ story from ihis child. 



8. Reading aloud - - , - 

, Being read to is another way preschool ,chi!^reD make the connection between written and 
spokea words. Although they cah'l yet read or write thern^elves, they begin to realize that words 
can be written down and read back the same way'oVer and over again. Being read to also allows 
children io enjoy hearing language well us^d. 

The following are some qualities to look forin selecting books to read aloud to preschoolers: 

+ Rhyming Repetition (Rhy Rep) , ' ! 

Words and phrases that appear predictably throughcvut the story, rather like a chorus 
or refrain. Children can learn and repeat them :!easiiy. ^ \ ^ 

+ Language Weil Used (i3WU) . _ ' v ^ ' * 

Language that's pleasant and exciting to read aloud. Interesting* varied vocabulary. , 
Sentences flow. \ 

+ Consistent Logic (CL) ^ ^ 

Characters (human,.animaL or vehiiJular) act atid solve problems within a given coherent 
framework. In the Bcbar stories* for example* elephants consistently Hct like human 
beings and human beings actept elephants who act like people without batting an 
eyelash. ^ 

The following are some quaVities to avoid in selecting books and stories to read aloud to 
V preschoolers: _ v 

- Choppincss (Chop) ' " - 
Short, choppy* abrupt sentences that are hard to read aloud. 

- Lackluster Language {LL) \ ^ ' 

^ Limited vocabulary, unvaried sentence structure and-length. 

- Aimless Plot (AP) 

Things happen for no particular reason. Lack of resolution. 

* Didacticism (Oj - i^ ' 

Stories written solely to "educate*' (be a dentist; don't titter; everything has a color). 
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I 

a) Read the following selections from children's books* Circle the qualities that apply lo _ - 
each selection. / . ^ * 

Selection ' OuallUe?^ , : 

._. . . . 



Charles sat on the toj? shop' shelf, . ^ 
Day after day he sal.sll alone 
between the painted dolls, 
"t do not belong to anyone," thought Charles, 
''Nobody belongs fo me," 
The shopkeeper was not uakind. 
He smiled a^ he dusted Charles off, ' ^ 
■"There noW,'' he'^ald* ';thai feeis better, doesntil?" 
"No.'* tfioughl Charles, "(hat doesn'i feel better. 
' 1 wish 1 were a wild bear," thought Charles, 
But the shopkeeper went whistling on hjs way. 


^ Rhy' Rep ^ 
IWU 

: CL . ' 


Qhop 
LL' 

^ AP 


une Q3y ins Uucness sat up in ine loweri 

had listened lo minstrels for many an hpur. 
She was bored with embrotdery, tired of talking. 
She hoped no one suggest Jhal she venture out walking. 


. Rfiy Rep 


Chop 


So 3be sal in Ihe tower and thoughf^what she'd do 
While the girts were at school and @uke busy* too. 
Then, c|ulckty< she sat upr a Ifght rn tier eyes— 
"Why. \'\\ bake them a cakj—what a tovely surpris^r 


LWU \ 
PI 


LL f 
D 


'so sh^ raced down the turret* three steps at one i^p« 
aeared the help from the kitchen and said* ^ 
"Oon1 you peep. 

Ymi^n fltl hp dptinhtpH ir\f Vm rlininft tn m^kp 

( II all vCiUL JICM* lUf rill UUli lU \\J 11 ICIrxC ^ 

A lively light tusctous delectable cake.'* 


■■ - i 


* 


There was a bib-bibbSdy-rib-ribbldy rip as the wheels 
ricketed over rocks and ruts and tore loose Ircm the , 
wagon, flying tbcir separate^ways* Ebenezer somersaulted 
backward oyer the backboard and Farmer Pafrper kissed 
the ground as tl^e wagon shot over htm.. 


Btiy Rep' 
LWU . 
CL 


y Chop 
LL 
AP 

. . , D- - - 


The wolverine is a v^ak-stghted animal that^ives In 
the wilds oi North America. The wolverine Is something of 
a barKJjt. It walls until a famity leaves the house. Then it 
steals in and eats all t^e food it can ftnd. The wolverine 
also steals bait from huntersMraps. 


Rhy Rep* 
LWU 
CL 

* 


Chop 
LL 
AP 
D 


The music was furnished mostly by the^Musical Soup 
, Eaters. They marched with big bowls of soup In front oi 
Ih^m and big spoons for eating the soup. They whistled 
and chuzzlec), and snozzled tbe soup, and the noise they 
.'P?tte.<^_ovl^'Jt's heard far up at the head of the procession 
where the 5poon Lickers were maPcJilng. $o they dipped 
their soup and looked around and dipped Ihglr sou^ again. 


1 

t Rhy Rep 
LWU 
CL 


Chop. 
LL 

AP ^ 
D 


On a bimulous night, the sky Is Ifke lace. 
Do you know how it looks when it's ^ 

bimulGus and the sky is like lace? 
11 doesn't happen olten, but when it do^is— 

KA-BOOM! 

. —and en^erylhing is strange-splendid and plum-purple 


Rhy Rep . 
IWU ' , 
CL ' 


Chop 
LL 
AP 
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Seieetlons 



J 



Oog. Big dog. Lrttle dog. 6ig xJogS and 

[tttte dogs. Black and while dogs. 

ttellor' 

"Hello!" , 

"Do you (ike my hat?" 

140 nor y 

"Good-bye!" 

"Good-bye!*' 




^b] Discuss exercise a with your team members, decide which of the selections are from 
stories you would read aloud to preschool children. ^ 



. \ 



g) Co tu the library and s^etect five books to read aloud to preschool children, based on the 
jcntef-ia'just listed. List the books and describe why you cBose them. 



Sook {Tttle/Autttor) 



Why Selectetl 





1 






, \- 

- V * 

\ \ - 




\ 




* * 


T 


J- - — " — 


t 





9, Encouragiitf language throughout the daily routine 



The daily routine provides numerous opportunities for children lo talk with one another; 
about what they are planning* doing, remembering* observing, feeling* and enjoying. The 
following is a list of language opportunities that occir throughout tht: day. (They are lettered 
from ^-N so you can refer fo ihem by letter in doing exercises a and b.) Do these exercises 
togelrter with your team members. 



Opportunities tor 
Child Unguaee 



Opportunities for 
Adult Support of ChUd Langiiage 



A Tafkmg wilh others about pefsonal experiences 


F « Asking questions that hetp ct^fJcffen think 


B Oescnbtng obiects. events, and relations 


Q Encouraging interaction and cooperation 


C Expressing lee lings in words 


H Relerrtng <ine child's cjuestions lo another 


D Having spoken language written ctown and read 


1 Interpreting and delivering messages 


back 






J Stirnutating conversations 


E Having Jun wilh language, fhymmg. making up 


and listening lo stones, poems 


' K Encouraging active listening 




L Acknowledging children's choices and decisions 




M Taking dictation 




N Reading aloud 



a^ List three language opportunities that are available in planning time. For each 
opportunity^ write a sample conversation. An example is given. 



Language Opportutiittf 



Sompte Conversations 



J( 

; y 


. Mik2. : ioo^ spUHai (\om(^ h be (r'la mv/ 
dad's \oo^ spli'H/r. rtis bas a livvr.ojt^ 

Vizrtj toitdL .Imn \^ rams *w\ r&ol hard.- 




/ ■ . 




'IK 

> 
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b} Lia( three language opportunities available in $ach of the olher segments cf ihe daily 

routine and give a sample conversation for ach one you list* 

> 

Language Opportutiifles Sample Conversations 



(Work Time)^ 


\ 

\ 


(Ctean-up Tinne) 

^- 




(Recall Tme) 


t 


(Snack Time) 
« 
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(Small* Group Time) 


t 


(Circle Time) 


\ 


(Outstde T(me) 


> 
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10. Talking with children who don't talk 

In every preschool classroom there are children who, for one reason or another* don't 
talk- They may be shy. They may be developmenloDy delayed They may speak a different 
language. They may us^ a personal language comprehensible only to themselves and their 
families. However. :t is vitally important for such ciuMren to be talked to by adults and other 
children U is only by being intimately included in verbal exchanges and by hearinf^ langiia^^e 
(hot ony person— infantr preschooler, adult—learns to use longuogo, 

^Following are descriptions of four children in your preschool classroom who have spfjcific 
language problems. Consider the slralegies offered in Chapter 6 of Young Children in Action, as 
you read the descriptions. Do exercises omI with your team members, 

Ahhouj^b Snsha is a fJoivn's Symhtmc cUiid and docsn'l tibv ony ion^iiogL^ hv Uqh a vory 
vvnjptax ami affociive nysietw of i^runii^ n^wt/it - -'^ .. . ... i. ■ 



is. nolada, ami ^asiurv^a^ Vain^ ikin nytitanh iH?V* y/ory 
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/ 



/ : 

much Q port of ivh itcver is goin^ on in the clossroom. During p/onning time he con jncJjcote 
an oruo and object ; he vtonis to work wi(h ond^/ten ploys quite copperoijve!y ivjth other 
children who occcinmodotf^ to his pursonol comn^^inioohon system. jlJetouse he js so auepl at 
e;icpre55ing himse// without ivords both at hrkool ond o^home* you /ee/ thot perhaps Sosho 
could tolk but Sim )Iy has no reoson to. Thefe/oru, you decide to pifln some ways thai tvouJd 
encouroge him to i se ocfuol words in plaai of bis gestures. At ploijning (ime, for exomple. 
you're going to iryj having him soy ofter^you the r^me of the oreo (o which he points 

a) What are /our other strategies you could hy? , 



3. 



I 

Denii>u ncjvur soys o wcrd ni school. She's olert and flwore b/ what is going on around her 
and con indicote what itbed iihe to do ot plonning time. Sb^ bo^ no trouble comprehending 
langiiogtf. sbkf ;ust dotjsn'l uuts it in toiking with her parents, ydu are surprised to locrn that 
at-home she toiks ouUtg g bit. 

i 

b) What are four strategies you could try to encourage Dedise to talk with you and other 
children in school? , ^ 



3. 
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Troy becomes frusiroied very easily. He toUes his fruslroMon out by throwing things ond 
knoclfjng over other people 5 woth "^nd ends up feeling ivorse than he did to begin ivith. He 
rore/y toiks, even when things ore going well for him. Outside, however Troy is q different 
person He is extremely well coordinoted ond con c/imb. throw, oud cotch better thon o/iyone 
else Other cfiildren look to him for help and osststonce which he gives. Outside he also talks 
freely with both children and adufts about what he's doing ond things he does ot home with 
his brothers ond sisters. 

What are four strategies you could try to help Troy talk and be as successful in the 
classroom as he is outside? 

1. ' 



/iionilOp 0 four-year-o/d» hos fUst joined your prejjchooi dossroom. Her porents come from 
Puerto Rir" ond only her fother speoks some English, JuonifojfS^mery verbol. olert. ond obie. ^ 
She speoks well in Spanish^ but no other p£?^son in the cIo^rojitT^con speok Spanish. 

d) What are four strategief? you could try with Juanita s(tirfre could communicate 
verbally v<^th other children and adults? 
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11. Observing childrjen's languagfin a preschool classroom 

/ 

Turn to language checklist on pages '305-6 in Young Children in Action. Spend a day in 
preschool 5:tassroom looking for the items on the ctiecklist and checking off the ones you find. 

a) /Describe this classroom's greatest strengths in providing opportunities for language 
between children* 



b) If this were your classroom* djescribe the changes you would make to provide more 
opportunities for language between children. " ' 



V 
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i^/Child study: Language 



Child's Hame; ^ Date: 



ChHtJ's Age; Location: 



a) Watch and listen to Make notes about how, lo what extent, at>out what, and to whom 

15 talking. 



b) Considering your observations, what language strategies will you use for joining . 



c) What happened when you tried out these strategies? 



(i) Whal did you learn aboul !he way . 



, uses language"? * 



i- O 
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13. Language issues to ponder 

a) What is the relationship between the language children use and a well-organized 

classroom? ' • ^ 

f * ^ 

b) What is the relationship between children's actions and their language? 

c) How would you take ijictation from a child whose language you do not unijerstand? 

, d) Suppose ycju were blind and you were looking for a preschool in whigh to enrtTi your 
child* As you visited potential classrooms, what would you listen for? ^ 

e) Children used to be raised according tt> the belief that children should be seen but no) 
heard. How might the practice of such a belief affect children's language development 



14* Language projects . 

a) Visit a preschool classroom blindfolded. Considering just what you could.hear. 
evaluate the classroom using the active* learjn^g and language checklists in Young 
Children in Actionf pages 304«d« * 

b) Watch a children's television show*. How would you evaluate it with regard to 
* providing key language experiences for children? 

c) Tape record yourself in a preschool classroom for at least 30 minutes. As you listen to 
the tape« answer the following:' 

1. 1 What questions did you ask? 

2. What ways did you support communication among children (by encouraging 
interaction^ referring questions to ehitdren, deHvering m^^ssages. encouraging 
active listening)? 

3. Give examplf!s of how you acknowledged children's choices and decisions. 

4. Give examples of other ways you supported children's language. 

5. Who tajks more often on your tape, you or the children? Why? 

5. What are your strengths in providing language opportunities for children? 

7* What do you need to work on in providing language opportunities for children? 

A] Mdke^ (;ollection of preschool children's dictated stories, letters^ and ideas. Make 
carbon copies for the children* Make notes on the children's responses to the process 
and on your role in eliciting thu dictation. 
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Films and Fulilicatiogis 



Films 



ill. 



Supporting Gotntnunicatidh Among 
Preschoofers v 

[PS145} ISnm filmt black A whito, sound* 3f^Bts, Tdmin 
totat 

This seven-part him deals with the cognitive, sociaU and 
lii>^uMc aspects of communication and iltustraies a wide 
variel/ of leaching strategjes tor stimufaling commumca- 
tiOn among preschoorers. Parts land II arenarraied films. 
Parts tll-Vl niastrale teaching stralegies and show an 
narrated classroom episodes which viewers are asked to 
anal/ze; Part Vll is a question-answer formal v^tth breaks 
for discassion. 

Pari l—An Imporiani OppOfiunUy 
Examples of verbal commumcatton ^n the ciassroomi the 
inrays children use language and the benehis the/ gain 
from )!■ 

Pari tt—Of^riufUtios tn the Ctassroom 

How the daily rbullne^ can provide children wilh 

opportunities^ to commanic^ate with one another. How 

teachers can support children as gtvers and recetVers ol 

information. 

Pari ftt-^Encoumging fntemcUont and CoopetstlOn 
A presentaiion Ct leachtng strategies to promote 
inleradion and cooperation among chMdren. 

Pari iV—Refeffing One Chad's Quoslfons or Probtoms 
to Another 

Oflen Children can help each other with problems lhal 
anse tn the potiree^of their activities. In asking and* 
answering qaesltons and helping each ojher lo solve 
problems, they use tarvgaage tn important and meaningfat 
ways. This Film shows what teachers can do loencourage 
this type of interaclion. 

Pari V^intQTprotlng or ^DalMring** Afessag^es 
Sometimes a teacher needs to be a "go between'' lor 
children, helping one child understand what another is 
trytftg to sa^ hetpmg the other lofind ways to say what he 
means. Oflen the teacher may have to^^eliver" messages 
. that weren't received or acknowledged. Thts film 

\fllusirates several such sittiatione. 
P^ri Vt—Bmoutsging Actt¥B Usioning 

< Ways in which teachers can help children listen to, think 
aboat^ and act t^pon each other'sstatementSi questions, or 
suggestions. 

Pari Vtt^Ej^mpfe^ for Dfscusslon 

Hsfpmg Children Malte Choices and Decisions 

[PSIOOJSetot tiVB 16mm iitmz: color, saund:33mintotaf 
Five^hort fiimsthatdaa) with aspects of the teacher's rote 
in helping chMdren make responsible, thou^hlfuL crealivo 
chotces Th& films were prodacG<^ in several Head Start 
canters. Some of the diaiogaejs in Spantsh. 

2. QuBStions That Hajp Chttdrtin De^top TheU Ideas 
[PSW2}(7min} 

Stratecfres to help young children think through the 
process of bringing an idea to /ruilion— finding materials 
they can u$a. discovering solutions to problems, artd 
expanding their origihal rtotions to take account ol rtew 
tnformalion 



4. Acknowf&dgfng GHIdren's Clioices and Decisions 

[PS\04}{6mfn) 

Some ways teachers can help children recognize when 
they've made a decision and foUowed it through. Children 
don't always talk about their choices^ they don t always 
connect their actions to the choices theyve made. A 
teaser can give a child Support for his decisions by 
naming what the chftd has done^praisinghim^pornttng out 
results, artd helping him survey his activities. 

Experiencing amt Representing < 

Set of four 16rum tUvfis: colOh soun(/, 4B m/n FoFaf 
These programs demonstrate the importance of direct 
experience and representational play and show how the 
preschool environment can promote bot^experienceand 
representation. In each secifon two teachers discuss 
specific activities from their classroom artd demonstrate a 
variety of leaching strategies. 

Part I'^A Way Children Laam[PS1U} (12 min) 
Shows a variety of dassroom activities ^n which chttdren 
spontaneously represent things they've done or seem 
Teachers discuss how children at different stages ol 
intellectual developmeat vary in their ability to hold details 
in mind and depict them in space and time They also 
discuss the importance of representational play foi^ later 
cognitive development. 

flarJ li-^StBritng with Dtract experience [PS112}{ 12 min) 
Some materials teachers can provide artd techniques they 
can use to promote concrete experience in the preschool 
classroom as a basis for l^ter representational activity. 

Pari ttt-^from Dtreci Experience to Repra$Onfatton 
[PS131}{dmin} 

Teaching strategies to help children represent their 
experiences: sequencing activities Irom the concrete to 
lh4 abstract: structuring the classroom in a rtondlreottve 
way to encourage children to represent ideas and 
experiences in a variety of media. 

Pari tVStrategtea tor Supporilng ReprosantaUonal 
AcHvtty ^ 
{PS1U}{16 min) 

Teaching strategies that encourage children to adddetait 
and complexity to their representations^ shows iHe 
process of taking dictation from lh& child to stimulati;^ / 
verbal representation and to help the dhild learn thalx^ / 
writing is a way of representing spoken language. — ^ 

Let Them Say It [PSWSJ (id mm) 
Many parents are concerrted about their child's language 
development but are unsure of their abilities to support 
their child's lartguage learning at home. This fi;mslrip 
describes how language can t>e a natural part of any 
activity and shows how parents can incorporate verbal (or 
sign) communication into such commOndaily activities as 
balhmg. ^cooking, dressing, cleaning, etc. The filmstrip h 
also suggests several general techniques for stimulating I 
language usage such as. asking children lo give I 
instructions or directions, reading books irt w^ys thatC 
stfmofate conversaffon, and recording chi'd s ^ 
language, sionesr and expenences and then readU'g 
these back 
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Publications 

Writing'aitd Reading m) 

Author:^ 0, a Hsu; booHfot {40 pages)il977 
The Quida contam^^ pfan foi developing writmg and 
readrng abitities m children based or^ tho following 
premises, t) that wntmg and feadmg are best learned 
togothei, ^> that the chHd^s initiation mtoliteracy is a 
mattei of discover mg the connection betv/eeri spoken and 
wntten. mnguage^* 3) lhat the chitd discovers this 
connection best whon personal oxperrences ar^the baars 
lOi the first attempts at ^ritin^ and reading. Cmssroom 
wntmg activities can include dictating, tracipg^ c\)pyin9^ 



and avnntually vvriting independently about the child's 
personal exi^eriences. Reading begins with the child's ov;n 
anting and ^LQj^equentiy includes writings by Iriends and 
printed materials. Strategies for exiending children's 
atones and enoouragtfig reading comprehension are also 
given. The appendices have detaifed progressfone of 
v^ritins anij reading abilitiea in relation to Piaget's 
developmental stages, a^ well as criteria for evaluating 
quality and content fn children's stories 



\ ■ 

Wm or cat! the Hfgh/Scopo i^oundaUon, m ftorih River Sttwi, Ypsffantf, Mf 48197, (313) 4$S-2000 
io^obfah iitiormatfoit on ordering those maforl^/s. . 
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71 Experiencing & 
representing 



Learning starts with action/ Experience, as the o/d saying goes* is the best 
teacher. But for experiences to teaeh, they must be femembered Represen- 
tation helps people remember yii\iaX they Itnow, Language— putting expenences 

sWOrds— is one vsray of representing and .thus remembering. Painting, 
drauo^g, modeling* and rolcj-playing are other more tactile, three-dimensional 
ways m" representing and rememb'^ring. Doing teaches* Hfhile representing 
fixps^nd holds the lesson somewhere in mind " ^ 



1, Childl study: Observing th^^velopment of repr^sfsntation 

Children represent their experiences .in widely varying degree's of cornplexity and 
abstraction, depending on their age* level of development, and life experiences. Infants* for 
example, explore objects with their mouths* eyes. ears, handsi and noses, but they are also very 
active imitators. Young preschool children make very simple drawings whereas older 
preschoolers include more details in their drawings. The idea of this exercise is to watch a 
variety of children represent in a variety of ways. 

'a) Find five children of different ages whom you can worl^ with and watch Cor 15-30 

minutes. They should be of th€ ages shown in the cbart on the following page. One of the 
cf^ildren should be y^ur "child-study" child. / ^ 

' Present each child with the following items: a cooking pan. a spooi;|it six small blocks, 
a maga:^ine picture of a person, a doll^crayons. and drawing paper 

As each chi^d plays with these materials fill in the chart .with specific examples. You 
won't be able to filt in ever^r ^uare for every child The youngest child* for example, may 
simply explore the objects by n^outhing them (take necessary safety preddutions). 
throwing t^em, and putting them in the pan. Make your notes as specific as possible. 
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Date: 



Child 



How Child Explored 



Hdw Child »8lat\d / 
r Doll and Picture Houf Child Sole 
tG Real People \ /Ptajreil 



How Child Hade 
Models or Pictures 



Whet ChPd Dictate * 



(tix^month- to one- ' 

Name: 
Age- 




■ ^ 

* ■ 


/ 

— 1* 




> 


(one- to two-year-old) 
Name: 

Age: 






r 




* 

1 

r 


(two- io tbme-year-ofd) 
Name: \ 


* 

* 

* 


N ■ 


* 

t 


1 


* 'J 
* 


(three* to four-year old) 
Name: 

Age: 




1 

t 

• 






■ > 


(touf^ to-tive-yeer -old) 
Name: 

Age: 


* * • 

r 






* 


/ 



to 



h) Based on these five thildren, what conclusMns can you drdw abaut how children's ability 
to represent develops? > 



c\ What do you remember about representations you made as a child? Do you or^otir 
parents stHl have any of yoiir first drawings or models? 



d) Share your findings in>exercises a and b with your team members. 



2/ Recognizing key experiences in experiencing and representing 

. . ; 

Foltiiwing are descriptions of classroom situations in yotir preschool. In exercises q through j 
you wit! decidt which experiencing and representing Ke^ gxperiencc(s) each situation depicts^ 



^ Key Experiences: ExjperlenciriQ and Representirttf 

• Recognizing objecls by sound, touchy • Role playing 

taste, and smell " 
^ * • Making models 

« Making drawings and paintings 



• Imrtating actions and sounds 



. • Relating models, photographs, and 
pictures \o real places and things 



* pb^erving that spoken words can.be written 
' down and read back ^ 



a) Lynnette^ Mike^ and Jamison have made a plan to dance to some records. After they put 
on a record with a good heat, Lynnette says, *'I^now how to shake my wrisis " Mike and 
Jamison watch and try jt loo. Everyone lakes turns making up steps and trying out 
everyone else*s steps, 

identify the key experiencefs)* 



b) You notice that Elise and Raymond have set up a grocery store in the house area. They 
have also u^ed gome boards from the block area to mak^ a counter, Raymond asks you 
what you want to buy, "What's on sale?" you ask, 
^ Identif;>' the key expe;ience(s). 



c) Brenda calls you over to the art area to admire her paintfng,'She tells you to get a pen so 
you can write down her story about he^ painting. You w^te down Brendas story, then 
iieip her make a Yiew plan. 

Identify the key expenence(s), 

d) Just before outside time, while you are helping Clarice put on h^ overshov^s, you hear the 
garbage truck making its daily stop across the street. You ask Clarice if she knows ^at 
is making that sound * ^ 

Identify the key experience^l 



At small-group time* you put out piles of shredded ribbons, sections of used computer 
cards, glue* and crayons. The ctfildren make collages with those matt^r'als, "See my 
playground,'* Lynnette announces excitedly, V • 

Identify the key experiei>Ge(s), , « 



* * , , * * 

f) You notice that Corey seems to be stumped on where to go next with the camping van he 
is working on. You talk with Coray about what he ha£ already done and discuss possibly 
additions, Corey says he can't reijixJinber what else goes on a van, so together you go tft. , 
look af a camping van parked outsKle. "Oh, Tni gonna pul a ladder on my van and a lire 
in the back 'oo,** Corey decides, ' . ' * 

Identify the key experienceis), . ^ 
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g) You are working with five children who plan lo make soup. The children tnisy »heni- 
selves washing, scraping* and cutting carrots, potatoes* and Q^elery and putting pieces 
tn the broth. Sasha seems to be confused about what goes in the pot and to^es in a 
^ plastic onion. You fish the intruder out and take a few minute^s with Sasha to compare 
the real onion with the plastic onion. The children taste, touch, and smelt both. 
Identify the Itey experience(s]. 



h) During outside time. Marketta asks >ou to push her on a-wooden taxi. You would like 
to involve Marketta in play with the other children so you "load up'* the taxi with two 
other children besides Marketta. After a few roundft you stop pushing, saying |hat 
you*re lirsd and someone else needs to push. Marketta vx)luntccr& 

*'Brrruuummmmmm/* she says. "I'm the motor." ^ ^ 

^Identify the key exp€r*ence(sj. 



i) There's real vegetable soup for snack lime. During small-group time, you have your 
group draw pictures of the different foods the children Xound in theinsoup. Sam ^ 
makes his picture by tracing around various vegetable chunks. "Can'f draw theseV n 
says, indicating the celery ridges* ** 'cause my paper's too wet!" 
Identify the key experience{s). 



ii. Review and discuss exercises a through i with your team members. 



3. Recognizing levels of abs^tractton 



1 



Representations range from very simple to very complex* from very rtnli^tic lo .very 
abstract. The simplest way to recall an orange, for example* is to place a real orange in front of 
you. if you ate the orange and left the peels and seeds, these real parts would i^erve to remind ' 
you of the whole. More abstract ways of recalling an orange would be a photograp}^ L^ay model* 
drawing, or painting of an orange. If you know how to read, th& word **orangc*' can represent or 
bring to mind an oran^ ^ ever though the word Itself bears no resembUtice whatsoever to arf 
oraiJfie. 

Preschool children cannot read the wt I '*orange/ but they can explore oranijcs; cut them 
into s^ds^ examine their seeds, peels* and sections; recognize pictures of oranges; and make 
modelft or drawings of oranges. Once th^y have done these things, the leap to deciphering the 
word ''orange'' at age six or seven is a natural onc^ 

Your ability to recognize levels of abstracfior* helps you see what makes sense to cluldrem. Jt 
also helps you providf^ appropriate classroom materials, in exercises ti-d. you will practico 
firranging thi.*gs in order from the most nialistic to thf^ most abstract. 



lag 



a) Arrange in order a photograph of children picking up shells on the beach, a book about 
^ shells, sheli pruus in the sand, a line drawing of a sheik shells the nhildron gathered on 
the beach, a papier inache shell ^ 

Most realistic 1- 



Most abstract & 



b| Arrange in order a simple wooden firetruck, a detailed metal ffretruck. The Heal Book o 
Frr&trucks, a firetruck belt, a firetruck made from a box with botMe cap wheels, a real 
fireman's boots and hat. 



Most realistic 1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

Mosf abstract 6, 

c) Arrange in order an eggshell collage, a chicken's egg, a plastic Easter egg, the boojc 
Horton Hatches o Who, egg-shaped Easier stickers, photographs of a chicken f^n. 

Most realistic 1, 

Most abstract 6. • } 

-oar » 

d}-Arrange in order a blue silhouette of a cow, the book Brown Cow F^rm. a reinforced 
cardboard cutout of a cow* a rubber model of a cow* a recording of cows mooing, a 
playddugh cow, 

Mtist realistic 1, 

2. 
3, 
' 4. 

> 

Most abstracl 6- 
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e) Labels indicating where toys and materials go on shelves can be realistic or abstract. The 
most realistic label indicating where the blue crayons go, for example* would be an actual 
biuc crayott taped to the sbelf. The most abstract kbcl for blue crayons would be a_ 
written sign— BLUE CRAYONS* For the items below, indicate Iiow you would make four | 
different kinds of labels varying in degrees of abstraction. 



' Most UeallstEc Less Realistic More Abstract fAoit Abstract 
Items Label label Lab^ Label 



Cooking pans 










■ Scjssors 










Dump trucks 






V 

■ -i 


W' ■■- 


Puzzles 






i 




Hammers 











f) Review and disnuss exercises a-e with your teaching teiim. ' 

4* Providing materials for experiencing and representing 

If preschool nhildren i^re to mnke witle variety of reprusentations^ they need both real 
objects to work wjth.<mtl explore as well as mdteriiils with which lo construct represent /it ions of 
objrrt-j Consider matnrials from each'nren of a preschool classroom ti^J you fill out the followinj^ 
chart. You may want to refer to the lists ofclnasroom materials on pages 37-52 in Young ■ 
Children in Action. Do this exercise with your learn members. 

' ' .Til ' 
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Area 



{lesl Objects for l^oilels. Photos, and 
Exploring and Imitating Pictures of Seal Objects 



Materiais 
ftir Role Playing 



materials 
for Matcing Models, 
Paintings/qnd OrawlnE 



Aft Area 



Block Area 



House Area 



Quiet Area 
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ftnifnai riarn Area 




t 


i 


* 




t - 


* 






t 





■3a 
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5. Starting with real objects 

Many adults feel that the\ are teaching only when they are telling children something. . 
Following this line of reasoning, imagine that you are in school and your teacher reads you the 
following story about ''ballparks." Da this exercise with your team members. Chouse one person 
to be the "teacher." 



■ Ballparks Have Hit a New High* 

r 

, We alt know that ballparks are suddenly glamofous. * ^ 

To teil the truth, the ballpark js not really a park at all, but a farm doing a very good imitation of a park The 
ballpark ciamp is a gamble like the tipa creep. The only difference js that for reasons known only to jtself the 
^llpart( has chosen to pippen overbeatc instead of jn the nfppy ozo 

Shipped farm ballparks are clamped m soft, ptoppy. or crumbly t the maypofe. The clamps stew quite 

quLCkty and trap mrm ydlow flappers. The cunous part ol the ballparks s(ewth begins ^hen the flappers t^it arxj 
the remaining clips or n^^ts cram Ihemsekes in the tttl jn a piocess technically known as geocarpy. The 
ballpark jdevelops at the end of tt^ose mit$* the ships reaching their ruff phase well before the indMdual parks 
Within ciotster. in the ptagct the cfamp is ready for peSilerjng. The clamps, ballparks and all, are sjmply tattooed 
by tracer a.'^d left to phed for a f^w uays in the Hack The ballparks are Ih^n pi:>hcd ^rom tF)e chps bv tracers. 

. Thi b£f IparK heels genei slD/es of B termitters, rts lip largely of Ih-^ unpjrpled varrety. a id three or 
four bushfuls remiils the overgrown tempo mamford requirement. The ballpark is qu^te a pari^. 

The origins of the ballpark are buried in htstory. The Headbands oj Left and flight Free World were among 
IthO Nrst ly appreciate the park. Somehow the ballpark reached Cralica. There U became an important loop drop. 
The ballpark sled many shwes during the shives' lerney to the Tied Terras. Its early days Jn this pantry were 
hued by this association. The prevailing term then was "sreboog/" 

The raw between the Terras gave the ballpark jts big break. Leftyalls and even Keeney flukos began to leds 
^creboog balls Keeney s carried the ballpark clamor back Yonder and ballparKS became laTpus as a chopper 

One Sign of how fashtonabte the balipafh has become was an article in a well-known nb.vspaper telltng 
rakers riow they could silter sreboog on shingledeckers 



dt) Now that your teacher has read this story to you» answer the following questions to see 
how much you have learned: 

1. The ballpark is not really a park* but is a 

2. Another name for ballparks is ^ 

3. What is unusual about the batlpark*s stewth $nd pippcning? 



4. What is "geocarpy"? 



Alttiough tracers usually tattoo the b^illpark clamp, c;in rakcrs siltcr br^llparks |ori 
shinglcdeckers? How do you know? 



*CrK*ated by Donna McClelland. Cc»n;iu]tnm. High'Scope Educational Kc$eart.h Foundtition. 
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a which American president is most likely to have been familiar with ballparks* 
Abraham Lincoln, fimmy Carter, op Ronald Reagan? Why? 



h] Based on this experience, how do you think preschoolers wouFd feel when asked, for 
example, to talk about or represent what they know about giraffes, iifter hearing a story 
about the hnbits^d lives of giraffes? 



r) If you wanted preschoolers to find out about ^^iraffes, what sort of Experience woutjd you 
p)/in for them? , ^ 



.85 



V 




d) Turn to page 1Z3 for '^Ballpark Definitions/* Translate the story into English, As ydu do 
so, remember that many words we. use with young children are as unfamiliar and 
meaningless to them as "mam'ford*' is to you. 

' V . ." ■ - ■ , 



ej Describe the experience you would plan for preschool children if you really wanted them 
to explore and learn about peanuts* 



f) Once the children had tho opportunity to explore and exdmine real peanuts, describe 
what ViJids of niciteriais you would provide so that they could represent what they knew 
ahout peanuts. How might they use these materials^? 



J5^ 
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6, Child study: Imitation . ^ 

Imitation— copying what other people do— is one of the very earliest ways children represejit 
what they know. ^ " / 

"a) Observe again the five children you used for exercise la on page 136, This time* as they 
play t^nd interact with their families and friends, watch for imitation. (You may see the 
youngest child, for example, imitating sounds a parent makes or waving his or her arms 
just like an older sibling.) Record your observations in the following chart* starting with 
the youngest child:and working up to the oldest child: " 



Child * How Child Was Imitatins 





4 


Name 


c 


Name 
Age 




Name 
Age 


— tt: — — 

■ * 

. ■■ ^ — 


Name 
Age 
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b): From your observations, what conclusions can you draw about the^devetopment of 
imitation? 



Together with ^aur team rnemberSi plait^how ^ou would encourdgL* ppcschoo) childrcfn to 
imitate at recali Ume. ^ ' ' 



0 



d) Tijj^elher wilh ,vour ledin members, pian three artle-titne g.inics ihal would cncwuraye 
chitdrtjti to ttnitiitc. 
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7» Starting with real experiences: Field trips ^ 

One way children fftfi ha^e expetiences with real objegts is by going on field Irlps— to 
construction sllesi farms, grocery stores, botanical gardens. RecenUy in your presAooi 
classrooiA, you\e noticed'that^Tinrimyi Michellei and Raymond have bef>n bailding fire stations 
in the block area but seem confused about what to put in them other tfaanrflretrucks. Their pl^y 
consists of going 'Vrrr'' like a fire siren* driving the trucks out. around the block area* and bacly 
into^the.station again. In this ^^rcisewyou and your team members plan a field trip to the local 
fire station. ^ " 

^ **■ 

a) First you call t^e fire stationi set a date and time^ and talk about what the children could 
see and do at the fire station. During the course of the conversation, the follovving 
possible activities af the fire station are mentioned. Check the ones most appropriate to 
preschool children, 

□ Hearing about how many gallons of water each hose carries per minute 

□ , Holding a fire hose; seeing how many hands will fit on thevnozzle 
^ □ Rini^ing the firetruck i^ell 

□ Seeing a map locating all the fire alarm boxes in town that are wired into the fire 
station 

□ Seeing the firemen raise the ladder on the firttruck 
O Watching a fireipan slide down the pole 

■d Hearing about the medical qualifications olthe rescue truck drivers 

* □ Looking inside the rescue truck ^ ' ^ . " \ 

□ Seeing the living quarters of the firemen— beds, stove* refrigerator 

*^ □ Hearing about how many pounds of hamburger the firemen consume in a week 

□ Trying on fire boats, hats, coats 

□ Hearing about the temperatures the fire bootSi hats* and coats can withstand* 

□ Hearing about how nhemicajs are used'lo put out fires 

O Seeing photographs of Ihc firemen rescuing a kiti^TtTrom a Iree 
* ■ ■ ..; 
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b) Next you \a\k about what you might bring back with you froni the fire station to the' 
classroom. 

1. List things you could bring bacl< frmrrrfnrrfire station that children could include in 
their play. 



2. List Polaroid photographs you could take to help children recall their visit. 



^5 



/ 



c) Vou hfive just completed ii successful trip to the fire st^tiun^ The r.hildren h^ve seen ?ind 
(lone everything you had hoped they would/YouVe been able 1o take Tolaniid ^ \ 
photof^raphs and bring back the things you listed. Now you are phinniiig follow up 

* activities for the classroom. Building on 1he chil^tui!^ expenenc(?§r?fi^& photos^ ^^nd the 
things you brou^^ht hack* describe how you would help the children rttpresent Ihoir trip 
to the fire station. Do this by filling out as much of th(* follinving chart ns pussible: 



Imitating » Relating Photos^ Making Srawtngs 

Role Placing to Reai Things Making Models & Paintings* ^ DfctaUng 


it ^ 
Work Time 


* 




- \ 

^/ 






Small-Group Time 






* 

f 


* 


4 


1 ^ Oulsitfe T^me 


1 










Circle T^me 




1 






' f 

/ 
/ 

1 

■. 1 


/ ■ 
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b. Role'play 



Anollter wa^ preschool children represent \vhat Ihey know i^ by taking on ri les iind 
pretending lo be someone else. Read through the following descriptioh'uf d *:>lur'" ru)e-pldy 
situation you observed*at your preschool center, 

" "Here* Tm the money man. okay Timmy, I take l*"c mone>, Hure* you put all these things on 
the shelf so's the people can buy em^"" 

*'Is thiSia grocery store. Raymond?** - ^ 

**Yep, This is a grocery store, Heru» pOt these on the shelf.*' 

**What abc t the money?** 

**ril gej the money. Be right back/' 

Rnymond goes Ut the art area and hurriedly cu^s some green construction paper ^nto 
rr^ttcingies while Timm> puts cans* egg cartons, milK cartoris, and plastic fruit on store shelves 
made from blocks, 

*'Where ynu gonna put tbe money?** Timmy asks when Raymond returns. 
**This bi;, block It*s my register, Brrring. Brrnng, Brrring. That opens it up/' Raymond says 
punching ''keys" on his "register," 

**WeIL money man, hope some people come to our store.** 

BrendiK Eli^er 'and lamison come over from^he house arfea. Brenda< carrying a big purse and 
sporting a broad-brimmed straw hatband high heels, has her i\\u children in toiv, fdmi:>on with a 
bottle and Elise carrying a ivAdy bear 

**Mftmma. Mar-ma, bijy candy. We "^ant candy/ 

*'No sir, you hush. That's bad for your teeth all that sticky sweet, Yuck!" 
"But, Mamma, we wants some/* 

**You want a spanking? Now you go and get some food and eggs. Go oHt now,'* 
Timmy offers the two chtldr'^n a ba^ and together the three emp'V the store shelf mto it, 
^*hfow much I owe you?** Brendt^ asks Raymond, 
**rh3t be Sll* You got Sn?** 

'*One* two, three/* Brenda counts the buttons t.*e has n her purse. **Nope» only $e-" ^ 
'*Okay, gimmc^S6, You want a sucker?*' he asks the children and hands them each a 

Tinkertoy lollipop whi^ih they **iick" all the^^y "heme/* 

**We Jiome/* Mamma announces' '*Open the door, I've got the groceries." Elise opens a pretend 

door. *rhey fill! througt, it one after another and shut it carefully behind them, 
*' After c^ch rolu-play element listed m the following chaM, give as ny<iny exanipie^ as yuu Ccm 

find in the**store** situation. 



Eleinent £jtamples 
■■ r ' ' 



PreterEd(r%, o oe 
someone ei^ie 



Element Examples ^ 



* 

Sharing tne pretend 
role with others 


j 


* 

Using or>eoD|ec't 
lo stand for another 


\ 


Usmg achons and 
sounds as substitutes 
fof reaJ actions 
and sounds 




Using wof ds to* 
represent a make^ 
believe situation or 
setting 




*' 

Tatking to others 
wiihin the context 
d the role-play 
situation 


3 



9. Child study: Role play 



VtsJl a preschool ctas*uaom, play group, coojjprative nursery, ur any other group of young 
children who play together* As you watch the children, look for the role-play elements. Gh'*? 
specific examples of what yoa see- 




rvatton Guide 



Place; ! Date: 

Children Obserued Namest Ages: 



Elemetit Jx^mples 



PretencTMig to be 
someone else 




Snaring the pretend 
rote With othe^ 




U^ing ore object lo 
strand for another 
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Element , ' Examples 



Using actions and 
sounds as subsKtutes 
fof the reat action 
Of souncfs 


1 




Uang words to 






represent a make- 






believe sitoaiinn or 






setting 






Tatking lo others 
withrn the context 
o\ the roJe-play 
sriuation 


* 


< 



10. Recognizing experiences children will want to represent 

A mother took her f6ur-y5tir-old son to see the movie B/nck Bt*outy bectiuse he liked antmals. 
When it was over, he couldn*! wnit to tell his dad. "Dad, gueijs what! We snl in se<its thcit go up 
and down an(f then got me soit>" popcorn* and H got real dark. Some kids talked real loud, and 
the man had to come over and make *em be qujetl" 

"What was iht; movie about?" his dad asked, ' 

''A horse/' the son repliet!, 

"Wha! part did you like the best?" 

"When tho lights went off and we ate popcornf 

Althoci^h his mother probably thought she vvas provide;; her httlt; hoj- with fhe opportunity 
to spo ci 5?ood mo.ioi what the little boy actually enjoyed was the experienLe of bein^^ in a movie 
thoator. The* ni'xl day ;ifler preschool he reported lo his mom that "Me and Bennie made a movie ■ 
theater in the block area* and tomorrow Mrs. Brit kman is i^onna hel(} us make real popcornf 

As you read through thfr following expeiiencea. di^ctde whether or not vaiUi (?xp<*rit*i*i.e is one 
a child would want to repres^^nt and why. 



6 
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at Tommy lives on a farm. Every night after supper, Tommy helps his dad feed the cows. 
First he helps his dad hitch a wagon to the tractor. Then he rides the wagon to the barn 
where he 8nd his dad load the wagon with hay for the cows. Toniin^ cHmbs as hi^^^s 
he dares on the hay bales for the ride home, jumps down to opeli the pasture gate, closes 
it behind the tractor and wagon, and finally helps his dad pitch the bales into the 
outdoor feeder. ^ 

Explain why Tommy probably would or would not want to represent this cow- 
feeding experience. o 



b) A local policeman comes into Mr^. Rugby's day care center to talk about safety. All the 
children sit at his feet as he tells them about safety, "fMow what c(o you do when you 
come to a corner?" he asks the children. 

'^Hold your mommy's hand." one little girl volunteers, 

"That's right,*' the policeman says, "but first you stop, look, and listen. Can you say 
that?*" After getting the children to repeat' "Stop, lock, and listen," he goes on to talk 
dbout the importance of wearing seal belts, not playing with matches, and not accepting 
rides or food from stfungers. Afler fpishing his talk, he gives each child a safety 
certificate that lists all Ihe rules he has talked about on the back. 

Explain why the children probably would or would not want to represent this safety 



lesson experience. 



V 




c) During outside lime a group of parents came to help with a pl^ygrou^id glean-up project. 
While Bobby's mum wielded the dippers* Bobby and three other children hauled branches 
awai ' 3 the diiinpster. **Look at me, JVe got a long, long* heavy branch/' said Gene. 

"Leaves* leaves, look at all the leaves/* Angela chanted brushing her face with a 
branch I " * 

'1 can carry lots and lots, announced Bobby carrying five branches at a time. "Look 
at the big* big pile. Its bigger than my mom." 

Linda, Sharon, and Sharon's mom were rakinj^. "My rakers stuck again. It*s teeth dig 
too far down " said Linda as she untangled her rake. ''This grass needs a haircut. It's too 
long." So saying, Linda abandoned her rake for a pair of scissors. 

"Look, there*s bugs in this grass, way down by the dirt.** Linda and Sharon*s mom 
gatherecl'around to examine ibe bugs Sharon had discovered* 

^Explain why the children probably would or would not want to represent this 
playground clean-^up experience. ^ 



d) At Mrs. Atwood's table* children are making tream cheese and jelly s<mdwic)]es. Each 
child has a paper plate* a plastic knife, two slices of bread, <i small papej^eup of cream 
cheese, and one of jelly. "This breaks up the bread*" sijys Eddie as he' attempts to spread 
l»is nream cheese. 

*This sure is funny looking— bumpy with spots," 
"Ouch, mjf knifes sharp." * ^ * 

The sandwiches the children make are unique but ihornMtrhly edible! 
Explain why the children probably would or would not want to represent this 
sandwich-making experience. - ^ 
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Mrs. Bcissfin is leaching d group of preschoolers how lo teit Utne. She is Iiotding a big 
cartlboitrd clock face and lurning the hands around to different ''o'clocks/* "Now when 
ih(^ big hand is here and (he iltUe hand is here> what lime is it?" she asks. . ^ 
"Time lo clean up/' joshua volunlccrs. 

**No^* Mrs. Bassfin answers* *'it*s len o'clock because Ihe little hand is on the len. 
Now what flnie is ll?" she asks moving the little hand lo the 11. 
"Ten oclocki*' shouts Andrew. 

"No, it was ten o'clock lasl time.*' " + 

"I ihink it's time foi* snack/* suggests Margaret. 

'*No, nol yet. Where's the liltle hand, Margaret?" 

"Right there/* 

"On the what?" 

**0n the clock/ 

"No, it's on ihe number H so It's eleven o*clock. You say it, Margaret." 
**Eleven o'clock. Now can we have snack?** 

Explain why )oshua, Andrew, and Margaret probably would or would not want to 
represent this time-letting experience. 



f) Go bdr.k to Ihe sttudtions yuu ddcided the children probably v\uulil not want lo repn^senL 
Describe belov\ how you could ^Iter each experience lu make i; one children would udnt 



to represent. 
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11. Representing throughout the day 

a) Rt^retul the classroom observations in Figure 1 on pages 54-59 of this study guide. Wri!e 
down ail liic cxiimples of representcUions that occurred throughout llie^dajf described. 
Discuss your findings with your team members* 

More Abstract Most Abstract 

Realistic Representations Representations Representations 



o 
o 

"3 
O 



4> 
£ 

<5 



D 

O 

^^5 



o 



a 

D 

c 

05 

O 
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b) During what time(&j of day did (he widest variety of repfesenlalion occur? Why? 



c] When did the least representation occur? Why? 



d) Riiuill lime endbles k>hi]drGn to represent tdlktnf^ jibout* desf-ribingi and sharing vvhdt 
tht^y've donfe during work' time^. Fur Denij>e *ind Sdsha. whal is the vdlucj of recall time in 
terms of representation? . ' * ^ 
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e) You want to Hnd out to wHat extent each chUd in your classroom is able to represent 
using crayons and paper During what lime(sj of day would you attempt to find out? 
.How? \ 



*0 



f) A frien\J of yours asks you to observe the preschoolers in her classrogm to see how they 
represent. Due to your busy schedule, you can only spend one time period in her 
, classroom to do this. Which time period would you spend? Why? 



> 
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12. Classroom situation^: What w6n!d you do if « . . 

Do the following exercises with your team membePs: 

d) Rdymond and Jamison are playing Batman hy running back and forth across the room 
singing Ihc Batman song. Since this is disrupting just about everyone else, you puii 
Raymond and Jamison aside. What suggestions do you make that encourage them to* 
continue their Batman play in a less disruptive manner? How else could they represent 
Batman? ^ ^ 



4 



b) Mtohelle comes ia planning lime with a post card of a fyrcjnnosaunis from the natural 
hibtory museum she visited with her family. "I want to make a dinosaur like this one^ 
TedLher/' she says. When you ask her what mctterials she would need, she has no ideii. 
Describe Ihree su^j^estions you might make, involving three different types of materidlsi 
(0 h(?lp Michelle^get her dinosaur underway, , • ■ , 



c] Troy has made a road for his car out of blocks and contented himself for several minutes 
pushing' tho car back and ' th repeating 'Yum-tum-rum/* When he cannot think of 
ans'thing more to do, he be^tns running his (far into other children's structures. When you 

" join him. what do you suggest to redirect his cncr^s back to his road and to extend that 
activity? 
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d] Whenever Denise goes to the block area, she decides to build & house. Aft^r trtaking a 
very simple structure {no*doors, ivindows, or sej)arate rooms), she sits back, apparently 
feeling that she has finished, and just watches the other^children in the area. When you 
join her today, what three suggestions do you make to help her elaborate her house? 



e) Sdtn tomes runntrt^ up to'you an airplane he has just finished at the workbench. He 

IS ojbviously very prodd of it. and asks you jo look at it. Describe three different ways 
^ you cq^dd respond that. would involve representation. ^ ^ 



Lynnelle brings her pel goldlish^lo school.-She is anxious la sHpw H and lalk about i\ 
wi\h Hie other children. What do you suggest? ^ , /\ 
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tldit'V lb vt*ry proutl of his eUibnrtite block luwtir. Al clfMn-iip timr, tloe*i nol w<ml l<) 
Uikf il down. Whtil thn'c'ijileiritilivps yoti offer him"^ 



hj K^ery timp [kendd draws a piolun? using cr^iyonb, sh*? dr^i^vs ^^ ov^Sim. Dc^uih^ lhiT(^ 
ways you mi^hl ^^tl^rmpl lo help her {^xpand her drawings. 
























^^^^^ 





Evtfiy lime Tinimy ptays ^'ambulance driver," he jumps into his "ambulance." mijkes a 
sirrn noise, "fixes" a "wounded" person, and drives off. After talking wilh your teaching 
Irarn, voa <''*f:idt* on three possible ways to extend Timmy's ambulance play Describe 
them. 
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1) It s small-j^roup time. You have provided each child wilh colored paper* scissors* and 
pastfi. Your goal is lo hiive each child use these miilcrials I*? rfepreseni (he playground * 
oulside. Even though you explain what you want them lo do, the children slart righl in 
(;utUaf; fringes Atii strips and loading them down with paste- Should you try to get them 
to change their activity to mee' your goal? Why or why not? By culling fringes and 
pasting* what are these children telHng you abuut their familiarity with scissc^rs and 

' paste? What would you plan to do with them tomorrow at smail-^roup tirxte? 



k| Sin<.*^^ you\e }usl gotten bunny rabbit for the (.lassrouni* you ^tntl your tram Jiiombers 
<i*'t.idp to make bunnips al small-jiroup lime. Since there are lhce<j o\ you, yon decide on 
three fliffereni ^els of malrrials to u^>(^ Describe the materials* what yon say (o the 
children lo get them started, and what kinds f>f bunnies might result from each ^jmall 




t 
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Ij Kven thouRh Sdsha is chronologic<ill> 3V2 ycdrs old. devclcpmen(<iUy he is nhuui r/^ 
years old. AHfir each key experience in represeritattun. describe the expect at i fins yon 
wonid have for him, keepinj? in mind that, like any l'/:-year-old he can observe and 
undpi^tand far more lhan he can do oi talk iibout. 



J> Rrcojimzinji objects by sound, touch, taste, and smeit 



/ - 
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2. Imitaling actions and sounds 



:h ReliiUng niodels, photographs, an^ pictures to real places and things 



' 4, Role playing 



r> Xfnkinjti mod<*ls 



1 



a Makin^^ drawings and paintings 



7. Observing that spoken words cati be written down and r ;ad back 



A 



13, Observing, experiencing, and representing in a preschool 
cIassrQ,oin 

Turn to the ex|/eriencins and representing checklist in Young Children in Action on pages 
308-9, Spend Hnie in a preschool classroom looking for the item3 on llie checklist and checking 
off the ones you find, 

i\] Describe this tiassrooms grealesi strengths in providing children with opportunities for 
exp(*ri*>n( ing and fepresenHnf;, " ^ 
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\ 

b) If Ihis were your ckssroom* describe the changes you would make to provide morp 
opporlunhies for experiencing and representing. 



14. Representation issues to pander 

. aj Why do children represent? 

b) Do adulls represent? If so* why and how? 

I) Preschoolers fjeneially like their represenlattons, but adults often say* **Mine isn't very 
3ood" Wlly^ i 

d| How docs a wetl-nrganixed classroom dffett children's opporl^ntties to experience and 
ropreseni? *^ 

v:\ Is t1 possible for peuplti to represent things or situctlions lhii> hrfve n(il experiencpd? Why 
or why nfii? if m. how? 

What is (he relationship between language and represenlalion? 

J?) Wnuld children's abilily to represent vary from cuIUire lo culture? VVh> .^r why nol '^ If 
so. how? " 

hi Whai IS ihe? relationeihip belween it'prosenUtion and read\nfi? Between rrpn^srntdUon .md 
)n<?Jh(*mciHjis? 

i) What IS thr differennt^^ hoUve(*n "real" maUTiak iind "abslraet * nicHrririis'^ 
}) What IS rolati<>nslup betivrcn iiiiiiation jand roh^ phiy? 

kj (Jn* ft (hildrrn be^in flrdwinj^ and painting, will ihcy (lontinur U\ miiLilr? Whv wh> 
not-* 
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15. Rofpresentation projects 

. a) Represenl an experience you l^ve had. Use two of the following media: mimei dance, 
sculpture, drawing, painting. photographyi,dramG. music, or writing, 

I)) Start a collection of children's representaMons. Include the chiids n&me and age. and the 
date on each item. 

* ■ 

c) Co to an art museum^nd do the following: ■ 

1 Find Ivi^o paintings on the same subject by two different artists. How are their 
representations the same? Ciifferent? 

^2. Stand in a room of abstract paintings. What do thty represent? 

3, Look at Creek artifacts and Egyptian artifacts. How are the representation^ of thes^ 
two cultures the same? How are they different? * 

4.. What is your favorite part of the museum? Why? 
dj N4ake a list cf all the representations you sae throughout one day. 
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bai^pafk ^peanut 
c hooper c^ndQK 



-Ballpark Defiititions- 



L^ftyatts — Soutr]emefS 
^ifj -- ov; 

ioartiy — ctumbiy 
(OOP food 



remtils — iuMs 
Rjght ^ Centraf ' 

shrngfe deckers — ^oo^ top^ 





- haOft 




* Shipper — sheiied 








^^^[^ves — s/aves 


CftPS 




mint — 


siitpr — t^ise 








sieo — /erf 








sreooog Daiis — goober pe^z 








stew — grow 








s:oves - amoo/^fs 








tsttuetJ — ^ui^erf (jp 








tfETrpO — C/i'VV 






park — 








pesiemg -- h^fve^^hr-^; 




t f ■ \\ 




pnvi'.f - > 




■i ,^nt>Jf.^ 












pjagf'T '-t'i 


.Tilt - vVj7 








* T' S ■ 'Of;p - 1 .rrcJ . 
















■ :^"ptlrp!f'^j - un\^i!ui,jfr(1 
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Films aisd Publications. 



Films 

Extierlenpinganil Representing 

[PSIIOjS^t ot to^if Idmnrttitms, c0"yr.s0ond»46mtntotai 
These programs demonstrate tne ^mporldnce of direct 
Experience anO representationai play and shaA t^avv the 
' preschool environment can promote bott) experience ard 
represer>tation^ In each sectior^ two teachers discuss 
specific activities Irom their classroom and demonstrate a 
vartety of teaching strategies y*x 
Part l-A W%y Chttdren Learn ^ ^ \ 

[PSll1](l2mm) . \ 

Shows a variety of classroom acttvittes m which children 
spontaneously represent things they're done or seen. 
Teachers discuss how children at different stages of 
inleHeciual development vary in their ability lohold details 
in mind and depict them in space ard time They also 
discoss the importance of representations* pLa> for latef 
cognitive jand academic development. 

Part tt—StBtHrtg with Direci Bxpori^tc^ 
[PSii2}(12nim} ^ 
So/ne iTraTCf'iars teactieri^ c^n nrov»de ^nd lerhnioues thev 
can use to promote concrete expenence m the preschool 
classroom as a basis for later represenlat*onal activity 

Part HI— From Dir&:f Bxpe^tenoB to Represonlatton 
fPS1i3](emm} 

Teaching strategies to help children represent their 
experiences seqoencmg activities from the concrete to 
ttiv abstract* stiocturtOg t^ie classroom m a nondire'chve 
way to encourage chiidren to represent ideas and 
experiences in a vanety of media- ^ 

Part tVStrategios for Supportiryg Represenfaffona/ 
ActlvHy 

(PS114](1$ mtf}} 

Teachmg strategies that cneoora^e Chddren to add detail 
and complexity to their tepresentaUons. shows the 
process of lahjng c^»ct3tfO^ from the chjid to st^m^late 
verbai representation and to help the ch*;d learn that 
writing »s a way of representing spoken language 

Observing me Play 

(PS144] i6mm frfm* biack 6 whiter sotjf)d, f6 mm 
Scenes Iron) the High/$cope Preschoof are used to 
ifluMtato <t £>^u^rtc$ oi fOte-pUy aitJjalions^^BCherS can 
recognt;© and encourage in children pretending to be ' 
someone else, sharing a pretend ^ituat^on with another 
persof^, ustng one object to stand lor another, rmitadng 
actions or sounds, using language to dcscnbe a preler^d 
Situation, using language appropriate loa role, remaining 
a roie-piay s^tuatii^m for a sign^icant amount of time 

The BlDcM Area 

(PSi91}Setotfit<e color tttmstffps artdcas$eue tapes. 3$ 7 
mm to tat 

4. A Pface to Ropfcsertt Things 

Structures childrer^ buil«J »n the block area— road^ 
sidowaiks barns garages, hoos^^s- and ways a t<^acher 
can respond to and support this important worx ot ycung 
c^^ildren 



6ui(telines for Evaluating Activities - 

[PS150] Set of three i6mm film, black ^1 KVhtte, sountf. 58 
rmn tolaL discussion guides hztudmi 
T^iese programs demonstrate alternative ways leachers 
can plan and carry out activities with a group of preschool 
Childreh. Each program shows two contrasting styles o1 
striiCturing and leading a group activity, using similar 
materials but different teacMngmethod&and goals Useful 
for stimulatrng discussidn of teaching 'styles and 
educational philosophies. An accompanying observation 
^uide offers criteria by which to evaluate and revise 
classroom activities. Also included is a trainer's 
Supplement that discusser the films m terms otthe crtteVi^ 
in the guide and offers suggestions for revising the 
activities. 

Oonira^HrYg Teaching Sly/es: Smatl-Group^Time 
[PS15l](18 mm) 

Coiitraatlng T^^chtng Sly/as; V/ork T/ma, th^ A;i Ars^ 
[PS152](22 min) 

Contracting Teaching Styles: Circle Time 
[Pi>153] (ie min) 

!!epre^enfatiDn 

i6mm fitms with hve action: co/or, &ound * 
Children portray* or '(Represent' their thoughts in many 
ways— for example* they draw and pa^nt* leJJr or write 
stortes* make models* enact famihar scenes^ Representa- 
tion en rtches experience and heJpstocl^rfy thought— ^1 is 
a crucial factor in development, as *hese two films 
demon si I ate. 

Children MaJt^e Rep/esenlaf/ons /or Mariy Reasofts 
lEE202](i^ mm) 

An overview of representation -why it is important in an 
educational setting, what kinds of represenla^vn areJ^keJy 
lo occur throoghout thechild:en's day Tlie /rJmpinpofnts 
Ih^ ro4e of represenl^K>nal activity in stimulating and 
clarifying thinking and in ^feveioping a more detailed and 
accurate conception of reatity 

Teachers Make Representing a Tftlnking Process 
[E6203)(17 mm) 

This film depicts^ the role of 1^6 teacher »n implementing 
representation as a format curricoiunr^ component it 
dennonstrates that representatiori is a creative piooebs 
satisfyrng for both teacher a^d chiid and stresses the roie 
of me teacher as a tacmiatoi an-' observer of chiidren s 
representations It also showssonie ways teaotrers can use 
QoestiQns, pafticifTatiOn m chitd'^en'^ activities and 
additional materials to heip chtidrGr, expand their 
representational activities and thus their thinking 
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Publications^ 

Writing and Reamng if^s) 

AulftOf 0 B HsuJbookfet (40 f>ages), 1977 
The cont^s a plan to\ ddv^eloping wntmg ^hd 

reatfrrtg abiLLes m children t)*<sed on the foUa^^mg 
premises 1) that writing and readmg are best teamed 
logolher 2) tnat the chMs mihahon inio literacy is a 
matter of discovermg the connecltor> between spoken and 
written language. 3) that t>ie child discovers this 
comecliorr best when personal experiences are the basis 
for the fJ>^t attempts af writing ^od reading Classroom 



^^rltl^>g activities can 'nclude dictating, tracing, copying, 
and eventoatly ^^^»tlng independently aboot <he chiles 
persor^al experiences ReadiF>g begins wiit^ the chUd s own 
^^ntl^>g ar^d subsequer>iiymuude& writings by fnondsand 
printed materials Strategies for extending children s 
stories anfj encooragmg reading compret^ension are also 
yii^en The appendices have jdetaUed progressions of 
writing and readm^ abilities m relation to Piagets 
developmental stages as well as criteria (or evatuat^n^ 
quality and coritent in children's stones 



Write or caii tho High/Scop^ Foundation, 600 North River Street, YpsitantU Mi 48197, (^13) 485-2000 
to obtBin information on ordering these mBteriale. 
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8 /Classification 



Preschool ^ildren enjoy cJusgffyfng— exploring and (alking about tke 
attributes of thmgsr discovering similarttsGs, putting things that are the same 
together, talhing about. things that are the same and things thai are cUffetont- 
As preschoolers begin (o classify, they begin to use logical tJ^fjing skills to 
distinguish charocleri^tics of things and to sort and arrange ihem according to 
thest^ charav{eriBtics. Since preschoolers' am naturalJy eagsr to classify^ it is 
up to adults to provide children with reaJiy interesting materials" and 'o 
ancouraaa children (o taik about attributes, similariiieG, and differences. 



1. Classification: Definitions^ examples^ rationale 

Read pjj^es 191-95 m Young Children in Action. Then do'eKercises a-e. 
a) Deiine and illuslrale the foitowinj; lerjms: 

Graphic collections * 



'2. "Non^iraphic CgtieCtions 
4 CLiSs inrlnsion 



(i Miiltipit- lUtiihiilcs 
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b) Give al least one example each of a child exhibiting the fCljowing plassifi'catory 
behaviors: 



Ir Making different responses to different objects 

2. Exploring attributes 
t 

^ 3. Using class tiames ^ 

4. Mfikhig graphic collections ^ 

5. Sorting by identity 

6. Sorting by similarity 



c|. Bri?hy define classification and why it is important for preschoolers to hdve 
classification experiences. 



d) Expldin hoiv e<*ch of the following sooiai institutions uses ctassificatioji: 
■ Museums ' / * 



2, Iribranos 



3. Pos! offs^os 
4 S<:h'>?>1 svslpms 
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e] How does the fotloiving exerci&e from Brazil Boosiers by David Webster (p 43)* call 
upon clajssiftcation skills? Would this exercise be more appropriate for preschoolers or 
adiills? Explain. ^ ^ 



All of these are Fubbyioofers 




None of these is a Fubbyiocfer— 




Wbiob of these are Fubbyloofers? 
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2. Chiid study: ChiMren's developing classification skills 

'Thi^ idea o( ihis exercise is lo see for yoiiFscjf how diff^renl Children classify, each 
jccordinj^ to his or her lc\^l of i:ognilive dev_e|opl3ient/0r cpurse, y^u will nol be t*\tii.hin^? 
uhiUren lo Ll<issif>, They wdl be teaching you about how they classify. They will be showing 
yuu whf^t the^ undcr^hi^d about the ^atiibutcs of objech> and how objects go together. In this 
t^\urtibt\*> i>u will he piesentinj; some children with number of red and yellow pencils, some 
lun>>, sumn short, some sharptmed, :>omc unsharpened^ You \\\\\ ask each child to make piles 
of penciU that^go together. Whichever sorting scheme he or she chooses, each child must 
iLMiu^mbcr the ctUerion for surging wil}iout being misled by othrr differences and dimilarities. 

Betv\cen the ages of two to about l^our, children display only rudimentary understanding 
of classification concepts. Two typical for^ftis of classificiilion bchav^iot' Ijy yoiing children 
[luring this period are the making of "gf^Tphic coyjuctions" and "chtiihing,*' Mal.ing a graphic 
(.ollection in\oKes separating objects^at randoii^with no apparent criterion in mind, othpi 
than, "These things go*together bec^se they are together*" "Chaining" consists of putting 
oh)e( ts in a string or in a line insiead of in groups. A typical explanation would bc^ "This 
cou gors with the house because they arii botK wood. This rubber horse goes with the cow 
bec<tuse ihev <u u both an!ma|ii; This eraser goes with thp horse because they are both rubber ' 
f^cJch decision determines t^e rationale for the next, rather than each decisron depending upon 
some preconceived schei^e or plan for sorting, * 

When children do ^^gin to use logic in their classification activiti^es. their first attempts 
usually consist of mduiy dmall groups or piles rather than a few targe ones. When presented 
ihc pcncAs spoken oJTeafljer and given the instructions, *Tut things together th^it.go 
togrlher/^oung cmldreh are apt to make eight separate piles of identical pcnfiiU— the long, 
led, sharponed pencils, the long, yellow, sharpened pencils; the long, red., utisharpened 
pencils, the long, yellow, unsharpened pencils, the short, yellow, sharpened pencils. ihe^short. 
red, sharpened pencils, the short, red. unsharpf^ed pencils: and the short, yellow, 
unsharpened pencils. Children who sort this way have progressed in logical development to 
imdt^rstanding that things go togelher if they have common altvibut^s. They also have the 
*'m<*rital fU*xibiiily" to devise a plan and complete it. 

At d slightly more ad\aiiced le\el. a child usu<illy makes a smaller number of groups— t^ie 
.>iit;, sh,jy)ened pon'cils |red <ind yell4>w); the long, unsharpencil pencils (red <md yellow), the 
shc^rt. shiirpened pent.ils (red and yellow); and the short, unsharp<^nprl pencils {red and 

VciltHV} 

At a stil^ M^i ^'1 ie\el. a child sorts objects into uven fewtjr groups— I he sharpened pt*ncds 
(t(*nH-5ln)r! . tt-v ^lb»v\ ) and the unsharpened pencils (long-short, red -yellow). Such children 
htive (b'vebjpetl sev^Tal ( lassification skills. They knov\ that obiects and events can be 
I liissifitd iiLiOTflmg Ut th^'ii allributes; they i,an rccogni/f? a cinHmon<ility among othei wjsr 
disstmdar olnet ls. and ou the> h<i\e chosen a criterion foi placing objetJ^ in a grcMip. the\ 
iirv not distjartoch 

Find frvc children Ix^tween the ages of three' and fivr years with whom yon {\in woik 
mdu idotdK for al least 15 minutos Include your "chil(j-study'' child, 

(iadirr lijj^rfh**! <i set td the fid low mg materials: two long red pencil.c, un.sharpnned, two 
lon>i red pern T .shtirpenVd, two short red pencils, on sharpened; two shoi I d pencils, 
shar[MOit'd, l^\o I^mg vellov\ [jciicils. unsliai p<*ned. twt» hmg^yellow pcm^tls, sharpened; two 
shnrr Vi'llow p*'nc'i!s. unsharpiMied; tivo schorl yellow prai.ils. sb/irpened 
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a) Asi^ea^h child the following questions in the order giveij and record eich child's answers 
and your observations in the chart below: 

What are all the things you can tell nic about these pencils? Tell nic as many 

things about then\ as you can. ^ . . * , 

■ • I 

• Can you put ail th^e pen<?iJs together that go together? Show me how you would 
put the pencils together that^go together. (Look for graphic collections, chains, 
groups of identical pencils, groups of similar pencils.) 

• Guod. Now let's put all the pencils back in(o one big pile. Can you put them 
together again in a different way? Show me how you can make s6me different 
piles of pencils that go together, " 



ftttributss of Penctts 
Ghitd Child Namcii 



Grouo^of Pencils 
Ghitd MaUe lir^Time 



Groups of Pencils 
Child Kads Second Time 



Name: 
Age: 


• 




1 

1 


Name: 
Age: 


\ 

\ 

\ 






Name- 
Age- 


* 

* 1 

/ 




* 


Namq. 
Age- 


* * 






Name: 
Age 


4 


4 






♦ 



b) Which chik! lias the most advanced understan(}ing of classificcition? How can you tell? 



c) Wh^ch child has the le^^^st advanced understanding of classificalion? How can you lell? 



d) Do you remember any sorlmg and matchmg you did as a child? 



e) Review and discuss exercises a-d with your team members. 



3* Recognizirdg key experiences in classification 

Classification occurs *^erever chiIdre^^and ol/jects come together. The trick for adults is 
to learn to recognizee the ct*., fification process as it occurs. Listed below are the key 
experiences in classification for preschool-«ged children. As you read through each of tlje 
following clasf^room situations, you will decide which key experience(s) in classification it 
illustrates, ^* - . ^ ^ - 



Key Experiences! Classification 



Investigating and describing the attributes 
of things 

Noticing and describing how Ihings^are the 
same and how they are diflerenl. sorting 
and n^alcl^mg 

Ustng and describirxi objects in different 
ways 



Talking about the ciiariclenstics 
something does not possess or the class u 
does not belong to 

Holdmg mo7e than one aitnbUe in rniiid at 
a time 

Distinguishmg between "some anCraii" 



At Mr Barntjni's small-f^roup time the chiliJreii are using a vari*?ty of materials to 
make models and pir.lures of cjnimali^ and pcfformers they saw at the circus. 
"Look at my tail/' says Robert to Henry. ' 

"i did mine different. My iiger has one tail right hurc on his back/' says Henry, 
showinji his lo Robert with satisfaclton, 

Identify the key exporience(s) in classificalion. 
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b) "Look at my pizzie, Teajjhcr. Sec this piece can sta'^d up like this.".Marketta stands a 
cat puzzle piece on the rug. "And it can Ue down flat like this in the puzzle, too." She 
fits the cat piece back into the puzzle. ''It can st^nd up andiook around, and it can go 
to bed." 

Identify the key e^tperience(s) in classification. 

c) At planning time Jack made a plan to '*ptay with those long ruund things. You know, 
the ones with the rtlUnds you can put together and take apart again." 

"You iflean the Tirikertoys?" asks his teacher 

**Yehl Tm gonna pfay with the Tinkertoys " replies Jack. 

''identify the key experien'ce(s) in classification. ' * . ' 



d) *'Put that truck back. Rocky," foey advises. **It doesn't have any wheels.'* 
Identify the key experience(s) in classification. 



e) "Look at my building. Teacher/* Lynnette calls excitedly^ '*Seei these people's all the 
same, so they go in here: and these people's all the same, so they go in here. And the*se 
blocks ail fit together, so they go here; and these chimneys are just like these 
chimneys, so they go here.** 

Identify the key experience(s) in classification. 



fj Outside Kimi and Angela find a caterpillar. 
"He's fuzzy." ^ 

"He's got some lon£ spiky things sticking out his eyes." 
*'Hc*s tickling my nand." ^ 
"Where's his feet? Oh^ here they are underneath. TheyVe alt black except for these 
red ones." 

"Let's put him in the sandbox." 
^ Identify the kejf experience(s) in ciassiHcation. 



i>] Jeff very proudly brings d box to snack time. 'It s niy liirtlutay, tind I helped my mom 
mnke these cuokies* There's siome for us and there's some for the other tii( ih. ThciVs 
cuiikies for all the kids and I mad^* cm tcja. My mom said each person n taktr twii!" 
Identify the key experience(.s) in classification. 
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h) It's Mia's first day ih school and Lois'is helping Mia clean up in the ari area. "Okay, 
now look/* says Loi^. "You put these sharp scissors heTe with th^se other sharp 
scissors and I'll get all the round-end scissors and put 'em here in this can/okay 
Mia?" ^ ^ 

IdmUify the key experience(s) in classification. 



i) "Here's what Vm going to do/' announces Wjlla at planning time. 'Tm going to dress 
up in that special party dress with the lace and the big, big skirt, and I'm g^oing to 
church for Id wedding." 
- Identify the key expenence(s) in classification? 



1) As^auren passes out the napkins at snack time, she announceSr ''It s too hot for a 
sweater today, so Tm giving napkins to |ust people with no sweaters on. Too bad if 
you*re wearing a sweater." 

Identify the key experience's) in classification. 

\ 



k} As Anitg cleflns up in the house area she sings to herself, "Tm putting in the red chips, 
the^ed chips, the red chips. Tm putting in the red chips, red chips, red chips. Tin putting 
in the red . . . " ■ ' ' ^ - 

Identify *he key expepencefs} in classification. 



Matt is dressing his teddy bear in doll's clothes when Anil joins him with another teddy 

bear. Matt warns him, ^'Some of Ihe^e clothes are too small. They don't fit cause our 

bears are too big. But some of them are okay* Here, try this one." 

* Identify the key experience(s} in classification. 
1 \ 



mj ^ outside time a greup of childi^^ are using an old board for a ramp tO race cars down. 
Alter a while th^y get tired of this activity so they decide to use the board for a seeaawt 
^lot everyone who wauts to seesaw can fit on, so they ch^ngf* it into a bridge to crawl 
under and over. 

Identify the key experience{s) in olnssification. 
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nl At, circle lime Jessie and Skye announce. '*We'rc siHing logeTher cause we bolh have on 
Ihe same knee socks. See IheyVe green and Ihey have flowers up the sides/' 
Identify the key €xperience(s) in classification. 



o) Visit a preschool classroom. Look for examples of each of the key experiences in 
classification and ctearty^ describe each one. 



Key Experience Classroom Examples 



Investrgating and 
describrng ihe attnbutes 
of things 




: — 


Noticing and describing 
how thrngs are the same 
and how they are 
diflerent; sorting and 
fhalching 


* 


Using and descrtbtng 
olDiects in djff4r&hl ways" 




Talking about the * * 
Characienslics something 
4oes no/ possess or the 
class (t does no: belong to 


if 

■1 


Holding more than one 
attribute in mind at a {uve 

V 


* 

■ 

* 


Distinguishing between 
"some" and "air 


* 



p) Review and discuss exercises a-o with your team members. 



4. Providing opportunities for classification through room 
arrangement * - ; 

Preschool classrooms can be arranged and equipped to encourage children to cJassify. 
Storing crayons by colori^gives children the opportunity to sort and malth at clefiin-tip lime, for 
Example. For (his exercised look at each of the classroom photographs in Young Children in 
Action listed below and write down which key expenence(s) in classification the room 
arrangement or equipment is providing. See if your team niemhers agree with you. 



Classroom t'tiotograph 



Classification Key Eitpericncets) Tro^ideti 



Page 37 (bollom)- 
Block shelf looking rnto 
house area 



Page AV. 

Mouse area equ^ment 



Page ^3 (left) 
Art area materials 



Page 93" 

Small-group-lime malerrals 



Page 95 (both) 
Outdoor equipment 



Page 9? 

Musical instruments 
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Classroom Phologrgph eiessHlcatlon Key ExperleHcots} Provicted 



Pa9eV32:" 

house area materials 


■ 1 

m 

1 


Page 191: ' 
Quiet area materials 


* ' ' \ 

* ( 


Page 200. * 

Block area-inaterials . .. 




Page225: 

Ou(et area materials , 


M 

\ « I * 

* 


Page.2.43: 

Smaft-group^time materiafs ' 


1 


Page 257 
,ReaJ baby 


1 

- t * 

r * 


Page 279 (bottom) 
House area equipment 


• 



5. Classification: Addiiifg content to conversations 

Knowing the classific<ition key experiences helps ddults see whdl children <(re Joini; imd. ^is 
a rusuU^ adds content to Iheir conversations with children. For example, instedd of s«>inR fo a 
child who is sharing the pinecones, "Aron'l these piaecones nico?" tin adult aware of the 



cbssification key experience jnvestigotijjg and descrying £he_onr.i()Ljtes 0/ ihinss mighl say* 
"Aren*l these pinecones brown and prickly?"* " ^ ^ / 

a) Expai^d each of th^'following conversational statei^ents by adding content to emphasize 
the classification key experience indicated. E^ch statement refers I0 a'photograph in 
Young Children in Action that help^ clarify the conversation. 

' " - ■ : 1^ 

1. Page 192: ''Denise, isn*t that a lovely pile youVe made,'* -(Investigating and describing 
^ the iiltribules of things) 




3 . ' 

A - 

2. page 34: "Why, Mike, tliose two towers were magnificentl" (Noticing and describing 
how things are the^ame and how they arc different] .* ; 

ft . I ^ 



3. Page 195: "What a good idea, Sam. When you put the beans in there they da that and 

when you put them in here they don't." (Using and describing objects in different 
, ways) ' , 
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4- Page 77: "That's not ^oin^to work^ Jamiso^." fXalkingj^^tjout'thc characlerisycs 
something does not possess^* 



5. Page 191: "Yep^ they both have 'em, Timmy/* (Noticing and describing how things are 
the same and how they are difterent) > , ^ ' 

■ • ■ , / • ■ ■ 



6. Page 179'(lcft); "Isn't she a cule baby, children!" {Invesltgaling and describing the 
attributes of things) 

0 ' ■ 



' 1 
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Page 170 (mtddlc); '*Sec, yours is jusl like ihis " (Noticing and,desui^?ing how (hing$ 
are the same and how they are ^different) * ^ |^ 



Page 214; Uafs take tham out uf the box h)xX Just wash the dilly okies/'^ 
(Disttnguismng between "sonje" and **air) 



■ / 



Tage 90: "Can you finff anblher one that^s just like this one?** {Holding more than one 
attribute in mind at a time} \ / 



- 1. 



b} Make up your own canversatioaal sLatemenIs (?mph5si/ang*classification to aq^mpan^ 
^ the following pholographst , " * * 

^ 1 Page 211; (InvestigaMng and describing the aJtribi't^s o^lhings},* 



2. Page 200:*(NoUci;ig and describlng'how tilings are (-he same and how Jhey are 
differontj^ . " ^ . ; ' . ^ 



tf 

3. Page 204; {Using and describing objects in differejjj ways) 



c) ^Review and discuss exercises o;b with your learn members. 



iJsing siiiB^S-^grq^ip time to find out how children classify . 

One way lo find out how children classify is to plan $maU*group'tiKpes around the 
classification key experienced. As children Vvork_wilh mat6ripls on Ihc task set forlh, aduits can 
watch to see what d'ach child does. Review ^matl-group time procedures and^suggestions on 
pliges 92-94, 198-90. 20^-6, in Voung Children in Action, , / „ 

a) in this' exercise, tagether with your team members, you are planning a stn^H-group um^e 
based on Ibe dassification key experience invostigailn^ ond describing the aiiabutcs of 
things* The children in yoi^ small gi;pup a(^ Elise (4V2), Markelta Mike (3), Troy (3), 
and Juanita t^l.\ * ■ ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

f. List the materials'ypu will need for each child. * " - 



\ 




2. How will you get this small-group time started? What will you soy to lei the children 
know wifal toido with the maiti^Hals? How will you f^mmunicate with Jjjanita who * 
* speaks only Spanish? * ^ 



( 



\ 



3, Describe three different things you might see children doinj^ with the' materials.- v 
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4. Describe three things you might do to support and encourage children in this activity. 



5. How would you draw this activity to a meaningful end? 



- f U 

b) Together with your team members, you are planning a small-group^time based on (he 
classification key experience qoticmg ond describing how things ore the some ond hoti^ 
(hey OFe different, sorting ond motching. The children in your small group are*Brenda 
Corey (3'JSs). Michelle (4'4\ Sam (3), and Sasha 

1. List the materials you will need for each child, - 



2- How will you get this small-group time st«ried? VVl^at will you say to let the children 
know what to do with^he materials? 



1 



3. Describe three different things you might see children doing with materials (include 
What Sasha might 3o), 



^'4. Describe three things you might do to support and encourage children in this activity. 



5, How would you draw this small-group time to a meaningful end? 



c) In this exercise, together wjth your team memberf}* you are planning a small-group time 
* based on the classification Icey experience using aud describing objects in different ways. 
The children in your small group are Clarice (3), Denise {3). Jamison (4). Raymond j4), 
Timmy (4»A). 

1. List the 'materials you will need for each child. ' 

i , 
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2. How will you get this small-group time started? What will you say to let the children 
knoWfWhat to do with the materials? 



3, Describe three different things you might see children doing with materials. 



\ 



4, Describe three ngs you might do to support and entourage children in this activity. 



5. How would you draw this smalNgroup time to a meaningful eac^ 



7. Classification at work time 

Once adutls are atert to class ifica<ion key experiences^ ihey can $ee them occurring 
Ihroughoul work lime and in mosE other ;;ilualions where children work with malerials. The 
question then becomes* How do adults act on these observaiions? Review Suggestions /or AiJnlts 
in Young Cfilldren in Action on pages 195-215, Then read through the following work-time 
situations and do the exercises with your team .members. 

a) /'Look at my puzzle. Teacher, See* this piecg can stand up like this," Marketta stands a 
cat puzzle piece on the rug, '*And it can lie down flat like this in the puxzle too,'' She fits 
the' cat piece back into the puzzln* "It can stand up and it can go to bed" 

1. Identify the cl-assification key experience(s). 



2, Suggest strategies to support, encourage* or extend the experience(s). 



b) *'Look at my building. Teacher/' kynnette calls excitedly, "See, these people's all the sarne, 
and they can go in here; and these people's all th. same* so they can go in here, Alitl' 
these blocks all fit together, so they go here; and these chimneys are just like these 
chimneys, so thby go here^*' ^ 

* 

1. Identify the classification key experience(s). 



2, Suggest strategies tc support, encourage, or extend the Qxperience(s], 

I 
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c) You see that Timmy is discouraged about something in the art area so ^ou ask him 
what*s wrong, "Well, I want to make a motorcycle that looksjust like this one" says 
Timmy* showing you a iragazEae picture of a motorcycle. ''But mine doesn't look the 
same» see/* he says* shotting you the picture he*s drawing with magic markers, "Mine 
it looks different* l want mine to have all those thing^" 

1. Identify the classification key experience(s). 



2, Suggest strategies to support* erfcouraget or extend the experience(s). 



d) Troy is at the casel but so far hasn*t gotten much paint on the paper. Instead he ts feeling 
the paint brush bristles against his hand* cheek* and lips. He's dipping his fingers into 
the paint jar^ stirring with the brushes, and using the brushes to paint his hands. When 
he docs try putting paint on the paper, h& stops to watch the drips drip all the wa^ down 
from the top of the paper to the bottom. , 

V Identify the classification key expenence(s). 



2, Suggest strategies to support* encourage, or extend the GxpGnencG(s), 
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e} Brendo is busily digging through the dress^up shoes saying, 'V^P*' ''nope** as she comes 
to each one. 

1. Identify the classification key experience(s). 



2. Suggest strategies l^supportt encourage, or extend the experience(s). 



f) At the workbench* Corey is making a "wind surfer/' He uses the hammer to pound in 
noils, fo pult out a crooked nail and to measure the length of the secopd board he needs. 

1, Identify the classification key experience(s}. 



2. Suggest strat&gias to support, encourogei or extend the experience(s). 



g) "Look, Teacher/" calls Sam* "we're playing all the instruments. Listen to this/" Sam* Mike* 
Dcnise* Corey, and Qaricc play y^^ a ^"concert" on the tambourines, tridngles* drums* and 
bells. , 

1. Identify the classification key expenence(s). 
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2. Suggest strategies to support, encourage, or extend the experieftce(s)* 



0 



8. Restructuring songs, games, aiid field trip^ to stress 
classification 

Many.chndren's songs, games, and outings can be altered somewhat to empt^asizc 
classification, 

aj In Yotmg Children in Action, review suggestions on pages 197-98» 204» 211^ and 213. 

^b) With your team members, select a song to sing with children at circle time that can be 
/ aitered to emphasize a classification key experience. 

1. Write the Ivrics of the song as it is traditionativ sung. 

. / * ' 
■/ 
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t 



\ 



2. List the classificaUon key experience you will emphasize. 



3. Revise the lyrics of the song, emphasizing the claS5;ificatioa'key experience you \^ 
selected, ■ 



c) With your team members, select a game to play with children at outside time that can bfi 
altered to emphasize a classification key experience* 

1. Describe the game as it is traditionally played. 
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% List th^ classification key experience you will emphasize. 



3. Describe the aHerations you fvouldmake in the game to emphasize the classification 
key experience you selected,^' * ^ * ^ ' ' 



4-. 



d) you and younteam ;n#inbers*9r?.p]anniHg a /ieid trip that will emphasize classification. 
So far you have talked about going to tbe dairy farm, to the grocery store^ for a walk 
around the block, to the natural history museum, or to the pet shop. 

\. Select one of the abovi& places to visTt that you think ivould provide many 
opportunities -for classtflcatton. , * " ' ^ 



* 1 



% List the classification key experiences you will emphasize and describe what the 
children will do to experience them. 



Classification .K6y Experieiice 



What Ifre Chitdreii Will Do 




Glssslftcatlon Key Experience 



WhatUie GhifdratiWiU Do 




9. Observing.cIassification in a^preschool classroom 



Using the classification checklist in Young Chil^n in Action^ pages 309-10, observe a 
preschuol classroom and check off all the items that apply. // 

a) What are the major strengths of this classtoom in the area of classificatipn? 
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b) If Ihis were your classroonii what changes would you mnke to provide more 
ciassification key experiences lor children? * * 



10. Classificaition issue^to pdnder ' j 

a) Can aduitiv teach da^siftcation skills to preschoolers? For examplei^n adults teach 
classification by showing preschoolers how to sort crayons into twoWoups-^harp 
.crayons and dull crayons? Why or why not? ^ \ 

, b) What is th^ difference'between- teaching children how to sort jnto two groups and 

providing children witli.experiences in noticing and describing how tilings are the same 
and how they are different? ^ ' S V " 

c) How are the key experiences in classification related to active learning? To language? To 
experiencing and representing? " 

t 

If a group of preschoolers grew up on d lush tropical island without adult ^tervention, 
would they develop classification skills? If so* how? If not* why not? } 

e]. What is the roleof aduUs in the development of^reschoolers' ability to classify? 



11. Classification projects 

a) Start a classification album. As >ou work with children and materialst photograph or 

, sketch examples of children so'^tinr and matchIng.T^abel each photo jr sketch with the 
chi)d*s name and age. the' date, and the location. 

b) Design an active^earmng exercise that ivould help adults understand what classification 
- is. Try it out on s^me adults. 

c) Construct a toy or design a game that would provide classification key experiences for 
preschoolers. Have your "child-study" child try out the toy or game, 
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Films 



SuidetlncS^r Evaluating Activities ' 

(BSISOJ Set of three I6mm Utms: black & whitOr sound; 
58 win totat discussion guides inciudett 
These programs demanstrate artemaiive ways teachers - 
can planand carryoutactlvitie^with a 9TOupof preschool 
Children Each program shows two cantfastmg styles of 
structuring and l^acjtng a group activity, using sKmifar 
matenars but different teaching methods and goats. Useful 
for ^stimulating discussion of teaching styles and'^ 
educational philosophies An accompanying observation 
guide offers criteria by which to evaluate and '^vhe 
classroom activities. Also tncluded rs a trainers 
supplement that dtscusses the-films m terms of the crUeria 
rn the guide and offers suggestions for revrsm^ the 
activ^ies. 

Confrasf/ng Teaclifnp Slyles: SmvtU-Group Time 
(PS151}(1SiiVin} 

ContfBSttng Teaching, Styles: Work VrtiOf ihe Art Area 
{PS-iS2}{22min) 

Contfssifhg TeBChfng Styfest Cfrch Time 
{PSl53}(18min} 



Cognitive Developftient Series 

16mm liims. co/ar* sound 

Each fi[m in this series deais ^ith a different kind of 
thinking process— classifying, seriattn^r temporal 
ih in ktn$. spatial understanding— andshov/s a sequenceof 
currk:i;]um ^oafs and corresponding key experiences for 
efementary-a^ed students. Each goaf ar;d experience is 
described briefly and ttlustratcd with classroom examples, 

1. CtasslftOiUorf'^A $equ0nce of Exercises 
(££211}(^5min} 

Children. 9 radiiafiy develop the ability to group things on 
the basis of simifaritfes and differences if- attnbutes and 
use: they learn to make and identify connections. 



Write or catt the High/Scope Foitndstion, 600 North River Streetf YpsitBoU, Nil 48197^ (313) 485-2000 
to oblBirj ir7formB{hr7 on ordering f^ese mBtBrtats* i 



1^ 
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Q^enatiori' 



SeriQiion^ finding order in difference, is the process of arrnnging objects 
or ideas in-order (either physically qr i^entailyj according to variations in one 
^ of fneir, properties. Seriation deveiops as^chiidrei^ grow physically, logically, 
and fexperientiaHy. Preschool children are not yet able to master the logic of 
J^-^ seriatii/fft^t they are very involved in. comparing, arranging a few things in 
order, and fitting ordered sets of objects together While thes6 ski/Is do no( 
consiiiuie serration, they are important first i^eps. 

♦ \ 

1. Defihiiig seriation 

Revietv ^ge^ 217* I'o in Young Children in Action^ then answer the |oUowtng questions- 
* '4) Wha^t is seri|tUon? 



4 



l>) -Why is It imSirljnt-jfor prescKoolers to havt opportunities to make comparisons, arrange 
things in orde^^^d fitprdered-sets of objects together? ' 



_ - ^ ^ HI 

c) While preschoolj^rs arc not yet able tg seriate, adults seriate both tangible objects and 
abstract ideas according to a wide \^nety uf dimensions. For examples of adult seriation/ 
arrange the fotlowing sets of objects according to the dimensions given, 
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1. Rank the following military commissions from the lowest io the highest rank: 

t '^-Ijowest 1. 

' 3. 
4. 

' 5. 
6. 
7. 

a 

HighesI* 10.. 



second lieutenant 

lieutenant general 

captain 

general 

colonel 

major 

major genera! 
lieutenant coloitel 
f first lieutenant 
brigafiier general 
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2- You've won free roUnd-trip airline tickets from the attport near<;st you to any one of 



seven cities; 



1 Denver, Colorado ^ ^ Dncinnatj, Ohio • , " *_ " - ^ *. 
A Boston, Massachusetts ,Seattle/Washington " 1 
Washington, D.C New York. New Yor^ 

Miami, i^orida \ . , , • ■ ^ hh . 

In considering which city to visit', first fdnk the cities according to their distatit^es fron) 
your aifport. ^ - . ^ " , , . 

F^f'hesl ffpm yoyr aifpdrt 1. ' . ' jp 

- ■ -■ a ■' ■ ■ 

4.'. 

■ - . / , . 6, ■ ' • 

Nearest to your airport -7. ' / 
.. ' / ■ 

Scconcf, rank the s^me sev^n olties'according to desirability 

* Most like tc visit 1; 

■ 2. 

' 3- 
4. , . 

■ . ■ -5. . 

^ Least like tq visit 7, • 

Tlitrd rank the cities according to the average nightly cost of bold rooms in e^ch city.. 

Miami $64 ' Least expensive V ^ 

Cincinnati $25 " 2. > " ' 

' . Washington. D.C. $69 " " 3. ^ ' 

Scatfle $50 ' , ' i 4. " " "r^ 

Boston $S5 G - 5. 



■^evv York $91 
Denver $6B 



Most expensive 7- 



^inaJ/y, after" considering thesejlfuee factors— distance/ desirability, hotel costST-you 
decide to visit"" ,! . Enjoy your trip.' : ■ 

d) Describeiia situation'in your life in which you Have used &enation. / . 
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2* Recognizmg seriation key experiences 

Re^iiew the seriation Key expener^ces listed below and described in Young Children in Action 
pages 219-26. 



Key Experiences: Serlatian 

• Making comparisons • Rtting one ordered set of objects to another 

* A. ^ I « ^ J J through triat and error 

♦ Arranging several thmgs in order and 

describing their relations 



^ In exercises n-i. you will consider some J-issroom situations in your pre$choai and decide 
which solvation key experience is occurring in each situation. 

a) It's ctean-up time* Lynnette is putting away a big pile of Spoons singing as s^he goes— 
"Heres a soup spoon. Here's an eating spoon. Here's a baby spoon. Here's a soup spoon. 
Here's an eating spoon. Here's a baby spoon." 
I^ientifylhe seriation key experience. 



b) 'Teacher, help me. That piece was easy to saw but this piece is much haiifer. You do 
some, okay?" 

Identify the seriation key experience. 



- / 

c] Timmy and EHse are setting up a post office in the block area* , 

'*Now before all the people come,*' Timniy instructs EUsCp "we have to have alfthese 
papers ready. Now, we're gonna put these big papers here in these big envelopes, like 
this.** Timmy puts a big paper into a bi^j mhnila envelope. "Then w<i gotta put these nol- 
so-big papers in these envelopes/' indicating the medtum^sized envelopes. '*And we gbt to 
Out these httle bitty papers in Jhese little bi^ty envelopes." 

^^Yeh." says Elise, "these are the birthday partv invitations." 
Identify the seriation key experience. . ' 



k h * 

d) '*Happy birthday, dear Sasha. Happy birthday to you^ everyone sings <iS Sasha blows 
out the four candles on i;.s cupcake. 

'*! wish I had Eiasha's cupcake,** ^ays faL.is6n. "cause his htis more candles on it.*' 
Identify the Seriation key experience. . , 



/ 

i 



e) Brepdci is hunting through the extra mitten box for some mittens to wear in the snow for - 
outside time* 'Xook, Teacher, here are some big ones for you." Brendfi proves her point by 
putting thern on your hands, "And here are some tiny ones for my baby." She puts these ^ 
on her-dolly, ^'And h^Jre are some nice red ones just for me." She i^Iips them on and races 
out into the snow. 

Identify the seriation key experience. 



f) Elise has built a^ big b)ock fence fai^ the farm animals. ''Here's where all the daddies go," 
She Stiys putting^ll the daddy animals together in one corner. "Here's a phca for all the 
mommies, and here's where all the babies go except when they're hungry. Then they Hnd 

. their moms.*' ^ 

Identify the seriation key experience. 



g} "I tike^this truck better than yours because it*s bigger and it has bigger wheels.*' boasts 
Jamison. 

"WelL I like mine better because it's tinier and i\ can go into lots of places like this 
'"one right here»*^ replies Timmy, * 
Identify the seriation key experience. 



K) "Look at this picture I made, Teacher. This one's my dad, Hes the biggest. This one's my 
" mom. She's in the middle. And this teeny, tiny one's my baby brother He's just a dotl" 
[di^ntify the seriation key experience. 

0 ■ ^ 



i] S^nn and Mike are lookin;^ at a Halloween picture book together. 
, "ThtU ghosl sure looks scary." says Mike. 

"Yeh, but (his witch" looks scarier to me. Look at her mean face. She's scarier all 
right." 

identify the seriation key expenent:e. 
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\] Turn to the following ptiges in Young^ Children ir iction. Briefly describe what yau see 
and what seriation key experience is represented 



Page 


Brief Description 


Sedation Key Experience 


41 


^ ; 




43 

(tert) 






217 


r ; 


* 


219 






220 
(bottom) 




■ " 


220 
(top) 


1 


t 


222 


J 


* 


224 


, _^ _ _ * 
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k) Review and discuss exercises a*/ with your team mei^bers. 

3, Providing matprials to compare^ arrange, and fit together / 

To provide seriation key experiences for preschoolers, it is necessary to have a Veiriety of 
m<jtejials that children can compare, arrange* and fit together. Do exercises a and b with your 
team members. ' , \ 

(i) Turn to the iist^of comparative terms on page 220 in Young Children in Action, You 
decide to make these k^pes of materials available in your preschool classroom. Write 
doivn your^ideas in the following chiiit. Include both foUnd and coinmerciid materials. 
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EHaterlats 
to Compare 



Art Area 



Quiet Ansa 



House Area 



Slook Area 



t&uslc Area 



Outside Area 



J 

Heavier 'Lighter 


V ' 
-\ — ^ 






f 


1 




Sharper/Blunter 








1 

• 1 
I 






FJougher/Smoomer 








1 

1 






Wetter/ Drier 








f 

1 






Lctjder/Softer 








r 

1 

1 

j 






^Harder/Sofler 
t 






5, 


i 

— i 






Bigger/Smalfer 




[ 




1 

j 

r 












1 


i 

1 


/ 




f'hrcker/Thinner 

1 




f ■ 

1 
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b) Choase three of \he materials you have seletted and desLribe andior illustrate ttovv you 
would label ihcm to emphasize a sanation key experience. 



4* Child study: Seriation 

In Young Children in Action, review the list of materidls in three or four sizes on pagos 222- 
23 and the l^st of sets of matevials that fit together or. page 226, From eaL^ list* select some sfit& 
of materials that you can actually find and usci and collect these materidlb. You will also need 
three children with whom you can spend /it least ten ininutes ^pioce. They should be of the ages 
shown in thft chart bebw* One should be^your "child-study'' child. 

H a} Present ea^h child with each set of materials and record what each child does and say.s 
in the chart below, ^ 



224 



210 





Chilli dnri HAataflale 








f^htM filA lullh Matnl'Iftle 

' Wnaf Umiti Uiti wiin cfiaieri&is 




(three-year-old} ' 












* 

Name: 












Age: ^ _^ 












Malefrais of graduateo ^^s: 












Matmials that Ut together 












(four-yeaf-oid) 


[ 






• * 




N^me^ 






\ 






Agt. 










Hi 


Materials of graduated srzes: 
MaSeftafs thafUi^ogeiheL 








* * * 

< * 














(hve-yeaf'Otd) 
Name^ 










t 


Age 

Matefiats of graduated stzes: 
Natertafs that Ut together: 




1 
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b) From your observations, whal conclusions can you draw about Ihe deveiopmenl of 
scnation skills? 



c) Rcvjcw'and discuss exercises o and b with your team members* 



5. Including seriatioQ in everyday conversations and questions ^ 

Seriation, like classification, can lend content to adults' conversations with children. For 
example, instead of saying to ii child sharing som^e pinecones^ ''Aren't these pinecones nice?" ^n 
adult aware of the seriation key experience mbk'^g comparisons might say, "Aren't these , 
pinccones nice? This big one is light brown and this little one is dark brown/* 

a) Expand each of the following conversations by adding content to emphiisizc the seridlion 
key experience indicated* Each statement refers to a photograph in Young Children in 
Action* \ ' 

1. Page 41 "DeniSe, youVe*doing a nice job cleaning up/* (Fitting one set of objects to ^ 
another through trial and error) » , ' ^ 



8 
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1, Page 43 (l^eft) ^'You sure can stretch your elastic, Clarice/* (Making comparisons) 



3. Ptige 47 "My goodnessi Two ptjople sawing on one piece of wood/' (Making 
Comparisons) 



4. Page "These logs look like steps. " (Arranging several things in ol der and describi 
their relations) 



213 ;227 



5. Page 54 "I think the guinea pig i^ungry. It's good you each have a carrot for him." 
(Making comparisons) '■' v 



t 



1 



6, Page 219 ''Which teddy bear/are you going to play with.^rendar {Arranging several 
things in order and dcscribitig their relations} 

il 

■ '" ■ ^ 



b] To accompany th^e following photographs in Young Children in Action^ mdke up your 
own conversation emphasizing seric^tion, 

1, Page 220 (botlom) (Making comparisons) 



214 



2. Page 224 [Arninging several things in order -and describing Ihesr relations) 



a Page 225 (Fitting one ordered sa ot objects to another throtigh trial and error) 



c) Review and discuss exereises a and b with your team mpmtiers* 



6i Observing seriation in a clas^roofn 

Using the seriation checklist oiyjages 310-11 in Voung Childrea U Action, observe a 
preschool classroom* checking otf li%checkli3l items you see/ 

a) What are this rJajsroom's strengths regarding seriation? * 



b] If this were your classroom, what cKanges would you make to provide mure seriation key 
experiences fur children? 



\ ■ 



Sedation issues to pondei* 



a] During what parts of the daily routine would ypu expect to see children seriating? .Why? 

I 

b] What is the relationship between seriation and representing? Between seriation and 
language? 

c] How does seriation affect your everyday life? " 

d] How is the nuclear arms *race related to seriation? 

e] What is ''ordered difference"? Give some^ examples. 



Sei^atioa projects 



a) Design and build a toy that provides seriation key experiences»for preschoolers. Have 
your "child*study" child try it out. ^ / 

b) Write and illustrMe a children's story that includes seriation. Read it to your "child- 
study" child. See if he or she woulcj like to dictate a similar story to you. 

c) As you go through a day, )nake a list of all the examples of seriation you encounter and 
alt the situations in which you use seriation. 
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.Films and Publlcatloiss. 



Sognitive Devetcpment Series * 

16mm htms, cofor, sound > 
Each film in this series deals with a dflferent kind of 
thinking process-declassifying, .seriating, temporal 
thinking, spatial uncfersUnding— andshowsasequcnceof 
ciifffculum goals and corresponding key experiences lor ^ 
elementary aged students. Each goal and e>cperience is 
descri^e^ brielly and Illustrated with classroomexamples. 

2. Seriatton—A Sequence ot Exercha^ 
[EE2l2}{25mt£i) 

Children learn to order Objects along a dimension— for 
example' saying which of two objects is bigger, or linjng 
people up according to tieightn , 



Publications ' 

Finding Order in Difference: Sertation 
EisRientary Curricula 

Author: Charles Hohmnn, reprmt (3 pagss), 1^7$, . 
This arttcle defm'es sanation* gives exampte^^f senatio/i 
in aduU nfe, apd-traces the cevetoprrient of sertation sitriis 
in children. 



Wf/te Of ca// fhe High/Scope ToundQiion, 600 North Rtver StrBet^ 
to obtain Information on offering these niateftsts. 



\ Yp'sltanti^l 4ai97/kl3) 485^2000 
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lO/Numher 



Preschoolers are equipped with pre-number logic and judgment- They are 
learning Id make judgments about comparative aniounts of things* to orronge 
things in one-to*Dne corre.spondence, ond to count objects they are using. 
Their comporisons and counting will not always be correct by aduli 
standards, but that's perfectly all right. The process of thinking about 
numbers in the best way they are able is what is importont for preschoolers. 



• ■• / 

1. l^nderstanding a preschooler's concept of number 

To nnswer the following questiorf^ review pages 228-30 in Young Children in Action. 
^ a) What is one-to-one corresponrienco? 



b) List at least Ihree sets of items you use every day thai correspond ono*to-one. (For example, 
one nup for eacli saucer.) 



c} What is conservdlion of number? 



d) Rcfjerring to Jhe graphic on page 229 in Young Children in Action, if you asked a 
^ ^^^rest;hl)ol child whinh row had more things in it, row A or B, what would vou expect the 
t;hihPosny?Why? 



219 



23, 



e) Referring to Ihe same graphic, if you asked a preschool child which row had more things^ 
in it. row A or row E, What would you expect^the child to say? Why? 



f) ^ead \he brief description of Fidget's experimetits i^ith vases and flowers and with 
bottles and glasses on pages 229-30 in Young Children in Action. Why could the 
preschool child count six glasses and six boMles and sti|l say there were more bottles 
than glasses? 



g) If a child in your preschool classroom counted six bottles and six glasses but said there 
were more bottles than glasses,, would you try to correct the child? Why or ^hy/ot? 



h) What do you recall about your own early experiences with numbers 



^3 X 
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2. Recognizing number key experiences 

Review the number key experiences listed below. Then turn to the pages in Young Children 
in Aetion that are listed in the following ehart. Briefly deseribe what you see in each photograph 
and identify the number key experieneefs} represented. ' 



Key Experiences: Number 



* Comparing amounts • Arranging two s6is oJ objects in one-to- 

* ^ t ^ u' ' * on^ correspondence 

* Counting objects 



Page 


Brief Description 


Numb&r Key ExpeHsnceCs) 


63 |6oth) 






177 ' 






228 






230 ' 






231 






233 






234 {bOlh} 






. 235 






J236 
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3. Comparing amounts 



Review page ; 
nbout the numbej 



a) What are 



230-32 in Young Chitdren inXction. Tlien answetj the following question5> 
key experience comparing omounh*, ; 



continuous materials? 



b) List a/inany continuous njaterials as you can think of \\\a\ you would provide in the 
fotiiJwing work areas; / j 



/ 



Continuous Materials 



/ 

^^House 


/ ; ' ; 


Block 




Art 


1 


Outet 


1 

I f 


Outdoor 


— ^ — — 



c) What are ^:(iscontinuous matc^rials? 



^3o 
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d) List at least three discontinuous materials you wotild put in each of the following work 
areas: 



Area Oisconfitiuous Materials 



House 


f L 


BIbck 




Ari 




Quiet 




Construction 




Outdoor 


* 



e) It's Timmy's birthday^ and his mother has sent in cir^cak|4 decorated with chocolate 
chips. Each cupcake has eight chocolate chips, but tney*i^r ranged randomly so that 
each cupcake looks different. Lynnelte is crying becafi^^^e claims that Timmy's 
cupcake t\as more chocolate chips than hers. 

1. Why might Lyniiette believe that Timmy*s cupc^iko has more chocolatf^ chips than 
hers, even though they -both have eight chips? ' 



223 
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Z Realizing tliat Lynnelte*s reasoning about amounts makes sense to her* how would 
you deal with the situation? 



3. If the strategy you just outlined didn*t work, what s a second strategy you might Ery^ 



0 



V 

Turn to the photograph on page 191 in Young Children in Action, Suppose the teacher. 
Mr. Dodd. is Asking leff questions about the comparative amounts of things he sees. List 
at least six questions he could ask. 

1. * 

0. 

4. 



?9o 
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g) What if Mr Dotid asked leff to decide which one Has more legs* the zebra or the zebra 
plant* and leff answered, "The xebra plant/* What might Mr. Dodd dc or say next? 



h) Sam is playing in the sandbox pouring sand from a one-pint butter tub into a one-quart 
syrup container. **Look. Teacher/* he announces, **now I've got more" indicating that 
when the sand is in the syrup jar there is "more sand" than when the same amount of 
sand is in the butjer tub. 

1. What might Sams repi^oning be?. 



2. How would you respond? 



j) fuanil'a is loOkirtg at a maga'/ine pioiure showing twp rooms in a house. You a^k her 
which room has^pore furniture jn.1t. "I don*t know/' she answers. Why might Juai^ 
have answered this way? 



i( Revifjvv and discuss exercises o-i vvi(h your team members. 
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4. Arranging two sets of objects in one-to-one corres^dndence 

Review pages 232-35 in Young Children in Action^ Then answer the foUowing questions 
about the number key experience arranging two setb u/ o{>;ccts in une lo oftt; corrusj^ondence. Do 
thf£?<!xercise with your team members* 

Y^i] You are stocking your classroom with sets of objects that fit together in one-to*one 

correspondence. List at least three such sets for each of the work areas listed in the chart 
below* 



Ares 



House 




Block 




Quiet 








Music/ 




Construction 




Outdoor 

- 









b) Mike is makin|> lots of little round balls out of playdougb and stickinjj d toothpick into 
each one. What might you say to him? 
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c)_ At smaltgi'oup Ume your group is making popcorn to share with Iwo groups. How could 
you turn popcorn making and delivering into an experience in one-to-one correspond* 
ence? 



d) At outside time the children have made a game to "jack Be Nimble." At the words^ "(ack 
jump over the candlestick," each child in turn jumps over a small stone. You and your 
te^hing team decide to adapt this idea to a circle-tJtne game involving one-to-one 
correspondence. How would you do it? 



e} Elise insists that Marketta can't play dress-up with her and Denise because "there aren't 
enough dresses." How can you help the three gfris solve this dilemma, using one-to-one 
^ correspondence? . ^ 
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5« Counting objects 



Review pages 235^36 in Yotmg Children ifi Action, Then ansv^cr ihe following questions 
about the number key expericnce^^ounting objects: 

a) W^hat IS the (itfferonce between rote counting and counting object!!? 



b) List four things adults need .to undel^tand about the counting abilities vt preschoolers. 



1. 

3. 
4. 



c) Every preschool classnjom should be amply stocked with countable objects. Look at 
photography on the following pages in YoUng Children jn Action. List all the countable * 
objects you see in each photograph. 



Page 



Countable Objects 



134 

(bottil pictures) 



'37 
(botti) 



4t 



5? 



151 
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% d] Turn bac;k to Figure 1 on pages 54-59 in ihis sludy guide and reread ihe classroom 

obscrvationii. Suppose that you cou)d retive'lhe day described^ and as you relived il, you 
decided to seize every opportunity that arose to encourage children to count objects. 
Briedj^ describe each potential counting situation. 

Time Block Caunttns Situations ^ 



Planhrng Time 


Sr 

* 


Work Time 


V 


Cfean-up Time 


• 

'-^ 


Recall Time 




Small-Group Time 


t 

* 


r 

■ ■. \ 

Cifde Time ^ \ 




i 

Outside Time 
- — . 


• * i 
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e) Raymond comes up to you alrexcited. '^Look how many fish I made in ihis picture. 
Teacher. One. two» three* filfCt six, teiKTen fish!" How woul^/^u respond^ 



n YouVo visiting a local preschool. The teacher is working with a small group of children 
at a table. "Who knows how many days there are in the week?" she asks* 
**Two;" answers a little girl, "today and the next day after loday/\ 
"No " says the teacher. 'Ihere are seven* Let's count them. Monday. Tuesday, . . /' She 
^oes through the days of the week and the children repeat them after her. 

1. How would you evaluate this learning situation as a counting experience? 
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2. What changes would you make in this activity before you used it in your own 
classroom? ' " 



g) Timmy and^aymond are hauling loads of sticks from the bushes to the sand pile. After 
showing you the first couple of loads and counting 4he sticks with you, they decide they 
' want you to keep track of the number of sticks in each load. *'After we count, you write 
^down the mimbers, okay?" Raymond asks. Realizing that neither Timmy nor Raymond 
ban read numbers, how would you comply with this request? 
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h} ^ view and discuss exei-cises o-g with your team members. 
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6. Observing number eJicperiences in a preschool classroom 

Spend some time in a preschool classroom. , Use the number checklist on page 311 in Young 
Children in Action. Check off the items that apply. 

a) What are this classi:ooin*s strengths in providing number experiences? 



I > 



hj If this, were '""ur classroom^ what changes would you make in providing number 
experiences? 



Ho 
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7. Child study: Number 



r 



'ttAWs Nama: 
Child's Age: _ 




* Considefing what you alreadi^Knbw about . 
some countable malertals you know . 



materrals and record your observations 



Date: 



location: 



. from previous ctiild sludres. provide . 



, w»H enjoy Walch lo see what 



wrlh 

. does wah these 



Based on your observations, how will you /on without disrypunalhe chitd's play and provtde 

some number **8y experjAnces^ ^ 



• Wf»at happened when you joined 



• What M you learn about . 



Js concept of number*? 
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8. Number issues to ponder ' 

a) why arc man^ adults, Icdchers, and parents so concerned about teaching children to, 
count? ^ <^ ^ 

b) In this age of calcult^tors and computers, is it still necessary for preschoolers to hd\e the 
number k&y experiences oudined in Young Children In Action? Why or why not? 

c) Some preschool children learn to ptay the violin, tello, or piano, starting as eaiiy as age 
two. They are able to play C9mplex rhythms even thbuj>h they have no numerical 
understanding of quarternotes, halfnotesi and whole notes. Considering their number 
abilities and the fact that 4hey are not yet able to rcfad music* how are they able to do 
this? 



9. Number projects 

a) Borrow an.electronic math game like Speak St Math or Dataman. Evaluate the game in 
terms of its appropriateness for preschoolers. 

b) Design a math video game appropriate Tor preschoolers, 

c) Visit a preschooler's music lesson. How is it a nu^iber experience for the chil^? 

d) Find all the nursery rhymes you can that involve numbers. Recite or read them to your 
*'chil(Usludy'' child. Together, make up your own number rhymes* * 
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Matttcmatrcs in^e Oognstivety Oriented 
Curriculum ^ 

[EE219} Set of nme cotor Urn$tfjp& dnd ca&&ette tap€f&, 
T63 mm totat 

A sen9s of programs de^lin9 with the mathematical 
r^asonin9 abiJities of children during cfifterent sta9es of 
intellectual development. The presentations use scenes of 
me Classroom and tea c her- plan nmg sessions .to show that 
children's math experience can and should be integrated 
- with their everyday aciivities They demonstrate how 
teachers can use various chjid*initiated situations to hetp 
Children think mathematically and use mathematics to 



'solve problems they encounter tn thetr work The three 
parts of each filmsir»p set deal mih the preoperatror^al 
Child, the "transitional 'child, and the concrete operational 
child, respectively 

Understanding and Using the Concept of Number 

Understanding and U&ing the Concepi of Length 

Undersiandtng and Using the Concepts of ATea< 
Votume, and Weight 
[BE222} (51 mm} 











Write or cbH the Htgh/Scope FoundBfton, 600 North Rfver Street, Ypsiianti, Mi 48197. (313) 485-2000 
io obtain informetion on ordering these rnateriafs. 
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11 /Spatial relations 



i 

Spatial relations— hoiv things take up space* movet and relate to other 
things in space— occur everywhere in the physical ivorid. Preschoolers explore 
the ivays things relate to one anothex in space— hoiv things look and feei: 
ivhat kinds of edges» shapes* and contours things have; hoiv things fit 
together; how things can be transformed from one shape to another and 
changed from one position or point of view to another; where things are 
located; how^three-diniensiona/ things look in two dimensions* drawn on a 
piece of paper. Experiencing and rejjresenling spatial relations are essential 
ingredients in the life of any preschooler* as weli as the cornerstones of future 
scientific and proWem-soIvmg abilities. 



1. Developmg concepts of spatia! relations:^ ^.^ 

'$ 

Review pages 236-40 in You^g Children in Aciion* Then answer the foUowing questions: 

a) Skye, a five-momh-old* is playing^with a wooden train can but when il disappears under 
the couchi she picks up a rubber cow to pfay with. Her three-year-old sister Jessie* ^ 
however, retrieves the I rain car and gJves it back to Skye who is delighted by its 
reappearance. What does Jes&te understand al}out spatLl relations that Skyc doesn't* and 
why is their understanding different? 
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b) Imaiiine thai you are a one-month-old infant lying on your back on the living room floor. 
Your parents -und three-yeai-old brother are working and playing noarby, 

1, Wha! objects might pass through your fieid of vision? 



2. Would iiny of these objects seem related or connected lo anything else? Why or why 
no(? 



'3. Your brother t$ holding a rattle up for you to look at- In the sp^ce b^^loWf draw ivhnt 
you might see. 



4, Your ihree-year^olci brother starts a game of rattle peek-a-boo. What does ho 
understand about spfilial relations that nnablos him lo play this gamo? ^ 
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cj DcscTibf! any memories you have of how thhigs or peopJe looked to you as a very youn^^ 
chitct. 



d} How do barriers influence preschoolers' judgments of proximity and separation? 



e) Adultb call upon their highly developed spatial understanding every day. Describe tlie 
spatial understanding >ou would h^ve to exercise to complete each of the following 
I asks: ^ 

1. You arti a police artist. A group of witnesses ai3 describing a suspect nnd you are 
drawing composite portrait. 



^- Your neighbor has recently been (confined to a wheelchair. You and a *?roup of other 
neighbors are designing and building a ramp for his front porch. 



\ 
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3. A friend of yours has moved lo an upstairs aparlmenl '^he only way she can gel her 
piano up is via ihe tixterior fire-escape stairs. You agree to help her. 

{ 



4. You have bought your little sister a pedat tractor for her birthday, Nowi with 

Instructions and pictures \u one hand and a box full of carts in the nther, ^ou begin t 
assemble ft. / 



5. Your aunt* uncle, and two teenaj^ed cpusinsjare cntning to visit you at your current 
t residence. You are figuring out wh'^re inay are all Roing Jo sleep. 



l")psj;ribp A spHtial prnbt<>ni you havn recently solved. 
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2. Recognizing spatial key experiences 

Spdtut! lufiming occurs wherever preschoolers and objects get together Tu recognize these 
pccurrenceSt review the spatial key experiences Hsted below: 



Key Experiences: Spatial Relations 

Filling things together and taking tham apart 
Ftearrangjng and reshaping objects 



Observing and describing thirds from 
different spatial viewpoints 

Experiencing and deserving the relative 
posittons, directions, distances of things 

Experiencing and representing one's own 



Learnmg lo locate things \r\ the cfessroom, 
school and neighborhood 



« Interpreting representations of spatial 
relations m drawings, pictures, and 
photographs 

Distinguishing and descrrtDtng shapes 



a) Turn to the photograplisindjcated in Young Children in Actioa Briefly describe each 
photograph and list the spatial key e?(perience(s] depicted. 



Pase 



Brief Description 



Spatial Key Experiencels) 



34 



43 
(right) 



52 
(31! ihree) 



61 



64^65 
(entire 
sequence) 



Pa^e Brfef Description . Spatial Key Experiencefs) 



(bottom) 


1* 


f 


* 

77 




, : 


95 
(top) 




* 


135 
(both) 


>* 


^ . r 


HI 




* I 

1 * 


i 

149 






174 




» 


182 






199 






204 






225 






234 
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Pase 



Brief Description 



Spatial Key ExperienceEs] 
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263 
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b) Review ahd discuss exercise q with your team members. 



3. Room ariangement and spatial learning 

A \A^eIl-(irranged preschool cl^issroom promotes spatial Iccirning, Do the following exercises 
vviih your teaching team, * 

' *i) A welNarranged classroom ericiblfes children to locate the things Ihey needvwithin it. 
Describe the role of each of the following features in helping children /earn to locate 
things in iheif classroom: 



t Well-defined work areas 

2. Consistency 

3. Classification of materials 



h} How r.cm a well-arranged dassrobm help childreR obbt^rvu and defurihii (hin^^s from 
(Uffm:ni spaiial viewpoints? 



4 
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For circle time, you and your teaching learn arq planning lo focys on oxpcrionLing and 
describing? the relaliVa posjlions, di'r*?ctions, and drstantos of things. You decide to play 
"Simon Says*" and use the whole classrotim in the game. How would you ploy this game? 
(In your description, include at least ten thingsjsimon would sayj^ 



cl) How could you uf^e a well-arranged clasf^room to help childt;en interpret rcprcbentationb 
of spaiial r(j/ations in drawings* picturtjS; and pfiotogrophs? 



<*) You and your teaching team Uave decided to rearrange the classroom to accommodate a 

n^slc area. How could you involve the children and make tUis into an experience in 
\ rea>(^angjng and rcshcjpmg objocls? 
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4. Spatial learning; Active learning 



Spatial ledming is octive learning. Many aduUs Xvy to turn i>patidl learning into a series of 
directions for children to follow. '*Put jour hand on i^our head.* "Put the pencils into the pencil 
box." ''Paste the round piece next to the square piece.^' One way adults can avoid jiist giving 
directions is to set up spatidi problems for children to solve that encourage children to act and 
then 4o describe their acts in words. For e^c^mple, 

**Whcre else can you put your hand. Efnien?*' 

"Here." 

"Where's here?" 

"In my pocket." 4 ^ " 

For euth of the following situations, you will identify the spatial key experience(s} being 
emphasized. Then, wherever you find direction-giving and verbal drill, you will describe ways to 
include action cmd problem solving. ^ 

a} It's small-group time. Mrs. Gridpipe-Fin hc^s given ec^ch chil^ a set of nuts and1>olt^. 
''Nowt when I say« 'Go!' you twist the nuts onto the bolts. Ready? Go!" The children get 
busy fitting and twisHng. ''Stop!'* calls Mrs. Gridpipe-Fin. "Oh, that's very nice, Eleanor. 
You twisted all your nuts up to the very top of your bolts. And» Timothy/you twisted 
yours lo-the middle.' Oh dean Milo, you just got yours started. You get busy and twist 
those nuts up froM the bottom all the w^y to the top. . . Good! Now, this time when I 
say, 'Gof everybody tv^ist his nuts downi down* downi cmd off so theyVeall apart again* 

' Ready? Go! ' " " ' , ^ 

1. Identify the spatial key experience(s}. * , 

^ t 



^ 2. Describe wnvs to include spatial problem solving. 



b) "liook ^tt my snake, Teacher/ Logtm calls from the art^iireu. 

"My/" rijsptmcts Mr. CrinRin^inut. "that's a long one, all right. But Vd like a basket. 
'mr tyi'V yuu chimin that sndke into <i Ijdsket. Curl him right around himself into a Inisket.'* 

1. Idenjify the spatijil key experiencefs). 
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2. Describe ways lo include spatial problem solving. 



> 



c) '^Anthony, youVe way on lop oMhe climber. I bol Ihings look redlly different up (b*^re/' 
Mrs. Bannisler is ialking to Anthony al oulsidc time. THow about if you hang upside 
down so your hands and head dangle down. , , CAod! Now 1 bet 1 look upside down to 
yc/^You sure look upside down to me!" / 

.1- Identify the spdl!^! J^ey experience(sl, . 



2. Describe ways to include spatial problem solving. 



I) "look, Teacher, I put ati the pniecones away/' 

"Good, Jethro, you put alt the pinticones into the canister next to the pot holders? 
Good. And the plates go under the cups. That's right. Now, if you put the blanket over 
the (lolls, the whole house area will be cleaned up!" 

L Identify the^spnlial key experience(s). 



2. Di?s<:rihe Wiiys to include spatial problem solving. 
/ 



< t ^ v-' 
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e) **Okay» today for circle time we re going (o have a circle parade doing oil kinds of 
(hfferent (hings wilh our bodies. Tm going lo put a record on and we'll oil start out by 
marching as tall as we can/* The music st&rts and everyone marches around in o circlOi 
being very tntl. "Okay, now make ytiur bodies as small as you can make them, just like 
I'm doing. 

t Identify the spatial key experience(s). * ' ■ 



2. Describe ways to include spatial problem solving. 




Mrs, Fqllini is reading Oops for Sale to the children in her small-group time. "Who can 
find the monkeys on the top of the tree? Good, Leslee. Now, who can find the flower in ^ 
front of the house? Very good Maggie. Bob, where's the tree that's rarthe.sl away from the 
'peddler?*That's right, Midieile, where's the monkey who's looking toward the sky? Great, 
That's right." 

^ identify the spatial key experienci>(s). ; 



- 2. Describe ways to include spatial problem solving. 



^] Mrs. Vf^moha is playing o shfipe-sorling game wilh some rJiildron in the (juiet ftred. All 
. the wooden .shapes are in a pile and edch child has i\ shape-soifing card. "Everyone gel a 
square fo pAil on ytfur cord,"* Mrs. Yamaha direcl;^. "Good, now evepybody g(*t a t^i(lpf^!p 
* for your card That's right. Now, get a square/" * ^ ' ^ 

L Identify the spatial key experiencefs). 
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2. DesiiriW ways lo include spnticU problem solving. 



h]^ Review and discuss extwises a*^ with your teaching learn. 

5. Spatiai iearning: The need for active adults 

i\] Active learners ticcd aclive leachers. To sec what aclive teachers do, examine the 

photographs of learners and teachers from Young Children in Action indicated below tind 
fill in the foUowinjj chart: 



Page 


W^8t Children Are Dofng 


Wfiat Teachers Are Doing 


238 




■ 


240 


■ 
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t 




> 



bj Wh*it u*n >uu LOntJude dbout the ttjdchers in the phtMogidphs? How would yuu duscnbe 
their rol^s? 



5' 



c) Withoul using words, what (ire these teachers "saying" about vxpcrwncw^ and 
rf;pn?SL'n(inj; on<j s own body? 



d\ R(*vic»vv dn<1 <lisi;iiss c»\('rris(*s a c with \ouv tetun mcmhcr^i 
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* 

tising spatial key experiences to deal with classroom situations 



Everyday classroom situations arise thai teaching teams feel th*iy ftmst talk about and plan 
ways to deal with, should similar situations arise ag4iu. The key experiences help leaching 
leams generate sirategtes to try. 

Together with your team members^ read through the following classroom situations. Use Ihe 
sp;?lial key experitinces as a guide for generating the strategies lo try for each situation. 

a} Mike has been climbing onto and jumping offj^ larg^, wooden block in the block area all 
work lime. You wani lo extend Mike's acli"Ctfy lo include more spalia! experiences. Using 
Ihe block-area materials available— bldcksi large Tinkerloys. cardboard boxes, small rug- 
sample pieces— what are two strategies you might plan? * 



b) Lynnelle has been zooming her truck back and forth across the block area^ often running 
into other children's structilres. How could you and j 'earn plan to help Lynnelte 
structure and extend her activity? Generate at least tw>r .>palial strategies. 



r) p(jr a number of daySi MarJcelta has randomly pounded nails into a large piece of wood. 
What two strategies might you plan to try lo make M^rkettas pounding a mpre spatial 
experience? 



d) 'lYoy has spent'the first couple oP months in preschool doini* ihe same thing, no matter 
what nven of the mom lie works in— filling and emptying f^onlainers. Rather than Irymg 
to j^et liim to do something altogether new* you and your teaching learn want lo help 
Tn)y vary this activity by adding some spatial elements lo it. Wtigt two strategies might 
y(Ki pl(^n? 
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e) Sam has been trying lo fit n srtu^II pair of paiils onio a large dolL Pescriht two slrategies 
In help him deal With fhis spatial problem. 



f) Blises molher \s very conceiiied aboul the test Elist! must take before she enters 

kindergarlen. She is parlicularly concerned iiboul ihe shape identification pi?rl of Ihe lesl. 
In order lo allay her fears* phm Iwo active* problem-solving v^rays lo help Elise 
distinguish and describe shapes. 



^) Even though il is midway through. Ihe schooU>ear,*children sUll depend on you lo locate 
classroom materials for them. Describe two ways you can help children learn lo locale 
<;tassroom mnlerinls nn Iheir own, • 



h) You nori(,e lhal your two sludent leacht^rs iro not inlera<,ling vvilh children during 

oulsjde tim<>,^T]ie children usually climb an ;hE> climber, swing, Ih *vv balls, push each 

olher in Ihe vvai^ons. anfl jusl run. Whal Iwo shalegies can you St lo your Iwo 
sliulent teachers to involve Ibem with (:hilf!r?^n in ouldoor learnin. 



I) Rfj^mond ami Tmi»^ y buill a large huiist* wilh the ujunting (Jibes in ihe (|uif!l area. They 
\\m s(* pvmul rni^mselves that you lei thcni leave it up until Itimorrow, Now y(nt and 
\inir team i«embe s are discu-ssing oMier ways you could help the boys '*sa\e'* their 
bnililin^^. You ve decided lo ha\r them draw a pit.lure of it bul are aware thai I hey ivill 
neoii help, Descritn^ Iwo strategies to help thoiii solve this problem of sjialial 
reprejienlalion. 



7. Cliild study: Spatial relations 



0 



Datet 



Location: 



Together with your 'cMd^study" child- pian and sel yp ar> obstacle^^rourse 

Take turns going Ihrough Ihe course and decide how to change it to make H more excjiing or 
chattengtng 



. wjth markers and paper and ask . 



Prov(de 

Have dictate a story to 90 with the picture Ther^ read tt t>ack lo , 

What did you imd put at>oul 's concept of space'' 



. to draw a picture of the course 
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Observing spatial relations in a preschool qiassroom 

a) Sppcd n morning In a preschool classroom. As you walcht check off all the items you can 
in Ihe spatia! relations checklist on pages 311-13 in Young Children in Action/ 

+ 

h) Whiif ore the stren^ilhs of Ihls cias^sfoom regnrding spiatial relations? 
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c) ir this w^re your classroom, what changes would you make^to provide more 
opportunities for spatial learning? 



9. Spatial relations issues to ponder 

a) Suppose there were a culture in whfch children were carried continuously by their 
parents and siblings fr^m birth to age three. How might this physical rE^striction affect 
the children's understanding of spatial relations? ^ 

b) You have a child in your preschool classroom vtho is 'accident prone/' that is* he is so 
physically active that tie is always bumping into things and falling. You have another ^ 
child who is sotcautious.that he barely moves. How would you work with these 
children? ^ 

c) What is the relationship between spatial learning and action? And reading? 

d) One of the children in your preschool classroom ia confined !u a wheelchair. How would 
you provide him with spatial key experiences? • 

e) How is the ability to look at things from different spatial viewpoints related to the^ 
a ability to recognize other intellectual aifd emotional viewpoints? , 



10. Spatial relation projects 

a) Visit three parks or playgrounds md evdiudte the opportunities they provide for spatial 
learning. Design a play area where spatial opportunities abound. 

b) Design d rit<together<take*apart toy or game using things found in a hardware store. If 
you can*t afford to make what you design, sketch and describe it. 

c) Piuk out one of yuur "child-study" child's favoiile places or things. Photograph this place 
or thmg from as many different angles ond points of view as you possibly can. Show the 
photographs to the child ^nd record the child's comments and observations. You may 
want to make a book together. ^ 

d) Go on a shape wallt with your ■*cliild-study*' child. Find all the shapes you can and recorc) 
what they are and where you Scjw them. If you photograph your findings, you can end up 

, with anothex book. 
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JFIims. 



spatial Learning in the Preschool Years 

[PS143} 16 mm iim^ black & white, somd. 22 mif\ 
A v(t;w of the pf$operatPOr>al child s uoderstandmg of th? 
way things retaie \o one another *n lhnoe-d»mensJonaJ 
space— the ^ooK and leel of objecrs iherr shapes, 
confours?^ and edges and the way some^thmgs UX next to or 
tnsJde ot one anorher Thts film shows chjidren gaming 
spa'tial understanding through exploration and 
manipulation of objects Scenos Ifom the High/Scope 
Preschool suggest ways of provtdmg appropriate 
classroom rflatenals and experiences for spatral problem 
soiv.ng There are also scenes show*ng the development 
ol spattal understanding tn infancy 

Ttie Block ftVea. 

{PS191} Set of UvB color fitmsirtps and csssefte taPOS. 
30 7 rrtn tola/ 

a A Pft^ce to Butld Alt KlT\fls of Stwctures 

How chrldren btuld up. out. around—sliows exampfes of 
typical structures and suggests strategies a teacher can 
use to encourage purposeful buddmg 



Cognitive Development Series 

1$mm itims. cotor. sound 

Each film m this sortes deats with a different kind of 
thjnkmg process— ciassjfying. senatmg. temporal 
- thfnking. spatial underst^todrng^and shows a sequence of 
curriculum goals and c responding key experiences for 
elementary-aged students ^ch goal and experience is 
described bnefly and iMustraied wtth classroom examples 

3. SpQti&f Retation^—A Setfuence oi Bxercises 
iBB213) (20 mm) » ■ 

Children onent themselves and objects m space and 
mentally organize iherr experience of the f^ystcal world 











Write or catt ihe High/Scope Fotincfaf/on, 600 North Htver Street. Ypsiiariti, Mt 4819T, (31$) 485*2000 
to ohtBin tnformation on ordering tfiese mafertats. 
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12/Time 



Preschoolers do not view time [he some way ndufts do. Basically, they are 
concerned with present time, with now. They nre, however, beginninj; to view 
time as a continuum* to understand thct things existed before noy; and things 
will exist after now. As preschoolers talk about time, describe pas! events, and 
anticipnte future events in words, they strengthen their ability to understand and 
deal wiih the continuity of time. They ore beginning to think about a sequential 
order for past events and to ieorn the ivords adults use to represent time. They^ 
sfill have a way to go, however before their understanding of time begins to re- 
semble thai of an adult. 



1. Understanding a preschooler's concept of time 

Review pages 267-68 in Youitg Children in Action» then answer the following queslions: 
a] Infants have h one-dimensional concept of time. whcU does that mean? 



b) Preschoolers are just beginning to view^time fis a continuum. What does that mean? 



^ PreschoolcrA sec lime subjectively, while adults viow time objectively. What is the 



difference? 




d) The word "time'' has ntany meanings in adult conversation. White adults underfxtand the 
meaning of time in alt its various usages* preschoolers are very literal in their 
understanding. Choose five of the following sentences and describe how a preschooler 
might interpret them: 

He made it to the big time! 

, Check the timetable to see when Grandma's train comes in. 
What s your favorite pastime? 
Right now he s just marking time. 
If he really wants to^do it, he'll m^ke time. 
He spends very little time at home. 
' , Time flies when you're havir^'g fun. 
Time stood still. 

Tve told you time and ^ime again. 



r 
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e) Even though preschoolers dun*l understand the above expressions the way adults do tind 
don't understand what a 'minute** or a "year'' is. why is it important for adults to use 
time units and expressions in their everyday conversation!^ with children^ ) 



f) How did you perceive time as a young child? 



g] RiWiew and discuss exercises (i-f"^\ib your team members* 



2. Recognizing time key experiences 



Time key experiences fall into two categories. (A) understdnding time units or intervals i*nd 
(B) sequencing events in time. 





■ 

^ Key Experiences: Time . " 


A Understanding time units or rntervals 


B Sequencing events in time 




Stopping and starting an action or 




Aniicipattng future events verbady , 




signal 




and makmg appropriate pjeparations 


# 


Experiencing and'descnbjng diflerent 




Planning and conripleting what one 




* rates of speed 




has planned 




Expenencing and comparing time 


• 


Descnbiiig and representing past 




^ intervals 




events 


If 


Observing seasonal changes 


4 


Using conventional time uni's m 




Observing that clocks and calendar? 




talking about past and fuluro events 




ar^ Used to mark (he passage of 




Nbticrng and describing the ordor of 








"events ^ ^ 
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Look at the pbotogrophs or illustrations on the pages of Young ChHdren in Action listed 
below. Briefly describe each one and list the time key exporiencets) illustrated 

Page Brief Description Time Key Estperiencefs} 



48 




H 


61 




r 


64 


- 




65 


4 

- ^ . 


^ t 


1 74 
(bottom) 




* t 


184 






243 
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268 






27 \ 








M 
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Page 



Brief Description 



Time Key Experienc9(sl 



' 

276 


* 








%■ 


277 , 










1 


279 
(alt) 


* 

\ 





3. Helping preschoolers understand time limits or intervals 

Review pages 268-77 in Young Children in Action. Xhen do the following exercises: 

1 

dj Why do preschoolers believe^that simultaneous events of the same duration take up 
different ^mounts of time? What influences their judgment? 



b) Throughout the morning. Sam continually esksi "Is it outside time yet?*' Once it finally is 
out^ide^time. he asks, "Do we have to go in yet?" How could you help him deal more 
effectively with the beginning and end of this time period that seems to be so important 
to him? 



/ 



s 



c) What confusions do preschoolers have about comparing rates of s^ed^ 



^^^YouVe decidedMo concentrate on the time key experieniie experiencing ond dfjscribing 
^'^ifftyront roles of speed al small-group time. 

^1. Whaf materials will you provide ^or each child? 



\ 



0^ 



2. What will yoti say to gel the smaii-group lime activity started? 



\ 



3. What ar? four things you might expect to see childrQp daiifg? 



4. What will your role be? 



5. How will you draw the small-group time to a meaningful end? 
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e) Briefly describe len differenl ways children could gxpertenct? and describe differenE rates 
of sp^Jd whh (heir own bodies al outside lime- 



1 r 



f) Do preschoolers have a sense of a uniform rale of time? Why op why nolt 



I 
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^} Answer the following chiklrens "how-long-until" (lues^lions, Using litne inlervats the 
■children can understand. 

* 1. "Whens my mom gonna pick me upr Denise asks at Ihe beginning of work lime* 



c 



2 "Heres some rookies for everybody, Teacher! Can ive e.it V?m nov;?" Michelle asks ns 
s1ie arrives at sctiooL 

*'No. but we sure can eal Iheir- at snack time/" you reply 

*"H(»vv Innjj's th^t"?" Michelle w^n's to knoiv. I 



:\ "When s jl goin^; to be my turn on th(* swin^. Ted(,her:" Jamison asks ^il oulside time. 




If 



\ 



27. 




I) Ybu vis'Ung a preschool in Miami. Flondii. It's lanudr^ and the leacher is "doing a 
unil on winter/' She has decorated a bulletin board wilh snowflakes and snowmen 
Lutouts and for circle lime she*s reading a story about Eskimo children. If ihis were your 
classroom in Florida, what chanties in the "winter unit" would you make? 



i) Why are conventional clocks and calendars beyond the comprehension preschoolers? 



k) A friend j'ours is an engineering^ student who has promised to build you a clock that 
would make sense to preschoolers. Tog^'.h-r, you've decided thai it vvill be a 2V£-hour 
clock and will tell the daily routine time without using numbers or words. What xvould 
■ the face of this clock look like? Draw a picture. 




h Krvirv% ^rOf! disross (*xf*n:is('s with Vour hN^iu lKr^mb<TS 
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4, Helping preschoolers sequence events in time 

Pa<?os 278-82 in Voting Children in Action will ht- of assistdnce in dnswermg the foHowinj? 
questions: 

a) Some people live qlmost completely in l^e p<i$L Some live in the future^ and some live in 
• ^ the here and mm, in Ihe present, wiiere flo preschoolers live in lime? Whv' 



1)1 Wh<i( do presnhoolers gain as they begin lo anticipate future events? 



( ) Wluif do presniioolers gain as iJiey begin lo renall pasi events? 



Whi' h urmlfl i)e I tisipr for preschoolers \n cio~desc;rit>e the Si^qmna^ of the seajJtins or 
des<:nl)f> thr seciiien<,e of sieps invf>lv(*d in puUinft |oj;e|hei Ihe airplanes they mi made? 
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L') M<irketia comes bursling irilo school atu-r a fnvv days absence with this slory: 

"Tomorrow my doji (^nl hit by Ihe (.ar. We were su sdd so my d^id ^d^s were ftoinj* to j?et 
fi^^evv tlog yesterddy when she jiets borned fruin her mother. I'm going lo hdve my new 
dt>{; toddy when she gftts h^r eyes open. When she drinks milk from her mother she has 
to slay wHh her mother till .she gets biR." How would you respond to this slory both 
dLknowled^inf; Markellii's enlhiisiosm ,md her iiltempi lo ^eqyonce >\eni: in time? 



/ 



f 

f) Rt^view <md discuss exercises a*a wilh jour learn members* 



Using time to deal with everyday situations 

Solv(^ the ioUowinjj.probipms v^ilh your team members: 

<t) At oulside time, Tinimy, Lynnetle. Corey, dnc! Sam are argumg ahoul whose turn il is to 
stifer ihe ride-on laxi. How (.an you fieip I hem scjIvo I his pw*blem. iism^i one of the lime 
kt*y ejtperit'nces as a ^^uide'^ 



; 
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b) Ciarice is walking on iht? balance beam bul keeps bumping jnlo Brenda who is in fronl of 
bor, How cnn you belp her solve ihis problem, using one of ihe lime key experiences as a 
jiuifit*? 



v\ Troy hns planned lo make fingerptiinl tind use i\ us he did yeslerdiiy, bul before you can 
tjet tu ]iim. he dumps some orange lempra powdei oRlhe table and ib i^wtshing il around 
with bis hands. How can you relrieve Ihe siluation by looking al it as an opporluntly io 
work wtlh Trov on ttmf"^ 



'Si', 
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I) Raymond, Michette. and Mike ptcinned to work in itie music cirea. They sidrlcd oul liyinj^ 
differenl instruments, but now Ihey are <dl banging on dt least two instruments apiece, 
j^rowing louder and louder.^ How can you join jhc^m and redirect Ihtjir concerlizing to 
focus on one or Iwo of the time key experiences? - / 



e) Dqnise is anxious to ha\e her fnlher pick her up at the end of school aft**r she laKes 
off her coal, she ^oes to the wi[idow Jo wail for him. How can you help her j^ain a sense 
of when he will he relurnitig?- 



. 6. Child study: Time 



Child's Name: ^- 
Chiid'sAge: 



Date: 
Location: 



• Together ^v^tn 



make up a slopping and starting game Play \\ 



• Toget'^Cf ;/i?h ...^^y. set uo a race (You m;gtii decide \o race Iwo cars down a famp nnade from a 

block, for example) Ask thought -provokmg questions abou! different rates of speed and Ijme 

j^r^fv^is ^sk .„..■- ro predict who *s going to w^q each race and why 



» Atior you have done me previous exercises ?CEgetHer ask . 
at>ou\ w^at yOu have done together 



W^.r ^pcf vou learn aboui chf'd s concept of ome^ 



So draw a piclure and tell a story 
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7. Observing time key experiences in a preschool classroom 

VisiC^ preschool classroom and check off the items that apply in the time checkiisl on pages 
313-14 of Young Cbudren in Actt5n, 

a) V/hal arc the strengths of this classroom regarding lime? 



I)) If ihtb were your prcschDol cIassroomi what changes would you make lo provide more 
timt* key experiences for children? ^ 
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8. T^^^ Issues to ponder 

a) Suppose thai you are aboul to have a baby and a dock supplier offers to furnish you, 
wilh clocks. You have to choose between regular face clocks, or digital clocks* or a 
mixture of both. Which would you choose, realizing that as your baby growf! he or she is 
going iQ learn ahout telling time from those clocks. Explain your choice, 

b) What kind of atmosphere would you |ry to create m your preschool classroom: one in 
* which children are hurried along to the next things one in which children have alt the 

time in the world they need, or one sbmewhere in the middle? Explain your choice, 

c) Do you have to set aside lime to teach preschoolers about time? Why or why, not? 

d) Do preschool children from different cultures have different notions ol limeV Why or why 
not? . ' ' ' 

c) How would you acquaint a blind preschooler with clocks and calendars? ^ 

f) How does a daily routine help preschoolers understand time concepts? 

^] What is th^ relati.')nship between time and number? Between time and seriation? 



9, Time projects 

a) Design a personal clock or calendar for your ''child-study" child. If your first efforl is 
confusing to , make necessary modifications. 

b) During a 24-hour period make a note of all the references to time you see or hear. How 
would a preschooler irrterl^ret each one? 

r) Find a group of children in second or thiid grade who are learning to tell time. What do 
■ they understand about clock time? What is confusing for them? Fo^children to tell tipie, 
wiiat are all the concepts they have to understand? List them. * 

* d) Ask your 'child-study" child to explain these statements to yoti. Record his^ur her 
answers. • , • - 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

Time flies when you're havinji fun. 

Tihie marches on. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

How old do you think a child hae to he to undiTSl<md the sldtem^nl!;? Test out your 
hypothesis on sfiveral older children. 

D*^&ij^n and try out ^l movement activity that wr>utd provide preschoolrrs with one 
more time key experiences. 
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Films. 



Lsarning Abuut Time in Me Preschool Years 

[RS141} IBfnm film: mck 4 whttB. sounrf; 37.5 mtn 
This Uim shows how teachers can help children 
unc^erstand concepts of ttme. it itiustrates strategies for 
encouraging chitdren to recall the pastn anticipate the 
Tuture. and observe anc3 represent temporal sequences 
and mtervats The first part shows how to help children 
observe the beginning and en^ of time periods, observe 
moveinent and change, and begm to represent the, 
passage of trine The second part shows how young 
children learn to anticipate end recall events and observe 
and pre(3(Ct the order in whtch events occur. 



Cognitive Development Series 

16mm tttm&. cofor. $ouQd 

Each'litm this series deals with a different icmd of 
thinking process—classifying, seriating, temporal 
ihinKing, spatial urtderstanding — and shows a sequence of 
curricdum goals and corresponding key experiences lor 
elementary-aged students. £ach goal and experience is 
described bnefty and illustrated wtthclassroomexainples 

4. Temporal RetaUons—A Sequence ol £xerclses 
ion 2^Teet$) IBB2U} (35 mtn) (6^21$} (16 mn) 
Aspects of trie development of the chi^d s orientation in 
time— ways children learn to understand and function 
within fime. 









r 


— \ \— 

V^rttB OT call the High/Scope Foundathn, 600 North Hiver Stroet, Ypslfanti, m ^8107, (313) 4B5-2000^^ 
'0 obtatn Information on ordering these materials. \ 






* 
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13/What next? 



You have compltvled the vxercises in ibis book about room arrangement- 
daily rotftine,je«ching ancJ picinntng in a team, nclive learning, language, 
oxporit^ncinj? and rupresentin^* chf^sificQtion, serichon. number^ space, and 
time. Now you must put what you have /earned together. The exercises in ibis 
ehopfer will help yon thinh about the next steps you c^an take toward 
providing high fjua^ily preschool education for young children/ 



i: Understanding young chiMren . 

The Cognitively Oneyled Ctirriculum is way of ob^ving, undcfslanding. and planning for 
young cbiklrcM. ^ . , 

a) Rpvipw alt yuiir child-siudy exercises and write a brief but thorough report of what you 
know about your "child-study'' child Review the ruport with the childVs parent[st andvor 
teacht*r(s). ' , . , 



ier|c 
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b) Whdt things did you find oul aboul your "chilci-study" chiKi olher tljan (lie specific things 
you were observing for? Why? 



V 



\h there something missing from your rtfport? Somtilhing yuu feel you shStild know about 
but ilon il Whal? Why? How would you,adfi ihis eleinenMo your knowledge aboul your 
* child-sludy'^child? 



2. Comparing this preschool curriculum to others 

Preschool curricula come in many different packages. The key is finding the qurriculutn that, 
to your way of thinking, beat-serves children and their teachers. 

a] List the other kinds of preschool curricula with which you are familiar (for exampJe, 
* directed leiirning, free play* unit-based). What characterizes eaoh of these approaches to 
learning? What is Ihe role of the child? Of the*adu!ls? 



J 
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c) i UjvV is tUe C<>j;ni!i\ ely Oiientptl Carrkuium similar to these fippnid(-hes? Www \^ W 



d) Hou i!o<^ the Ov^niliv^^ly OnenlefJ CuM ivukim unu)uraj>e children lo express Wsnx 
f*Tlini>s/!hink iiboulMJlhers, iind feni ji>()od ^iljout themselves? 
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3. Working with a teaching team 

Thr ('o(;nitj^e1v ()[jriitri! (^Lrii(,u]uiti it4<[H<nds on tt'dui work. i!<uh r\<i]ucttion fin^l (ilfiniun^. 
Ami [Tuiludl i>i[j|)ii^n] soKiiiti. ' ^ ^ 

Lis! lilt stmiRHis tuul ivtMkiiossc^s ol ytmr t^^^chmti Iciini, 
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cl Interview members of i\n acUJ<il pieschoo! tudchin^ Uu\n\> What Jo thuy see ns the 
probienici and « lUsfaotions of tedinwork? 



tl) Where do the members of *i teiichin^ te*ini turn when they c^innol S(ii\e a problem 
together? 



e) Would you bu wilhn^ lo c<omnnS yourself to thu le^im-tearhini^ apprij(H,h? Why or why 
not? 
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4. Early childhood issues 

a) Wli<it are the major tssi|es facing early childhood educators today? 



bj How would you deal wi\h these issues? 
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c) Whal do you pl<m to ilo n^xt lo provide high quality preschool education for young 
children? 
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5. Study guide evaluation 

i\] ■ If jL writ? your job lo revise this study guide, what chtinj^fjs would yon makr? 



i>) Plt^isr rthnrp your idotis wilh u.s. Send your revisions. suj?ji*(!Slions. dnd coiiuiic'nts lo; 

Sludy Guide CvnlnnLion 

c/o Mary Hohmiinn 
High/Scope Protss 
600 North River Slret^t 

Ypsilanli. Mi 4fil97 

Thank you Iwal wislios in your career in ourly childhood cHlucntion. 
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"A STUDY GUIDE TO . . 

Young Children 

Iff X Xls^ft^&'^B/f PReSCHOQ: CURRICULUM 

Oesign&d to be usedinconjuncljonwtth Young Children m Action Jhe preschool 
curriciium manuat that has become a classic in its field, ihis stuiy guide provides 
active Te8;nin9 experiences to give students anb practitioners an in-ddpth 
understanding of the Co^'nitively Onenled Preschool Currfculum. 

Each chspier Is keyed to a chapter in Young Children in Action a>id provides 

• Problem*soSving tfxercises 

• ^ Issues to think about ' ^ 

• Real-lite c^as^oom examples of what children do and^how adults can 'espond 

• Strategies for ctesigning activities based on "Key Expenences for Cognrtive 
Development" 

^ Oetalfed guidelir^es for child observation 
« Suggestions for 'lA^rk^n^ wilh & teaching team 

• Ideas for worktng with biffngual chitdren ^nd children with special needs 

♦ * , • ■ 

This study guFde briigs the High/Scope Cognltivefy Oriented Curriculum lo life 

by Mary Hohmaiin with a foreword by David P.'Weikart 
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